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CURRENT COMMENT. 


MAKING a digest of the week’s news would be only to 
do a rather dull and pro forma record of events that 
have turned out precisely as any one might know they 
would. There has been nothing surprising or- particu- 
larly interesting. One notices that the lie-factories in 
Finland and Denmark, after having been idle for some 
time, have apparently been re-manned and are turning 
out their old grist of stories about the dismal conditions 
prevailing in Soviet Russia. The egregious Mr. Colby 
also released a hark-from-the-tombs document on 11 Au- 
gust, denouncing the Soviet Government, but advocating 
a policy of maintaining territorial integrity for Russia. 
Some say that President Wilson wrote this statement, but 
we doubt it, because, while we never thought as highly 
as was fashionable of Mr. Wilson’s literary style, he was 
apt to keep his grammar straight and his metaphors un- 
mixed; and this note does neither. It may have been 
the work of Mr. Colby. Just why it was promulgated, or 
what it means or what good it will do, is at present im- 
possible to say; but such as it is, it probably deserves 
mention as being this country’s special contribution to 
the general diplomatic exchanges now going on among 
the ci-devant and erstwhile Allies. These exchanges re- 
mind one of nothing as much as of the swimmer’s ap- 
peals for some one to help him let go of a lobster. 


THERE must be something more significant than its liter- 
ary quality about Mr. Colby’s note, however, because, 
as we are given to understand, it will somehow be the 
means of laying Lenin low in short order. One can 
only hope that Mr. Lloyd George and Signor Giolitti are 
not again putting their money on the wrong horse in 
thinking the Soviet Government of Russia is come to 
stay. Have these gentlemen heard that the late American 
Ambassador to Russia has again predicted—just as he did 
a year ago—that the Soviet Government would go to 
pieces in six months? Mr. Francis, it is said, has re- 
peated this important prediction with confidence born of 
his profound knowledge of conditions in Russia. After 
six years of war six months does not seem long to wait 
for the Moscow Government to go to pieces. Such a 
policy of waiting might of course entail more inconven- 
ience to the Poles, but they are going to be in an incon- 
venient position anyhow. Then there is to be considereed 
the question of aiding General Wrangel. In his case it 


would seem that it is quite unnecessary for the French to 
spend any more money on that remnant of the cordon 
sanitaire, for in view of Ambassador Francis’s prediction, 
all the gallant General has to do is to sit tight on the 
pleasant shores of the Crimea, until the 13th of February © 
next, and then march in triumph right into Moscow; there 
to greet, who knows, the American Ambassador himself. 


Ir is a great relief to learn that the French Government 
is in complete accord with our own on the Russo-Polish 
situation. A note of 800 words signed by M. Millerand, is 
to be sent to the State Department, and no doubt every- 
body will rejoice in finding two great Governments that 
can not trust the Bolsheviki. No one will cavil at the 
feeling which animates the French Government and which 
is expressed in the conclusion of the 800 words, in the 
felicitous phrase that France is “happy to note once 
again the most thorough harmony between the sentiments 
animating the American and the French people, when 
there is at stake the future of civilization.’ No more 
shall the humanitarian principles of M. Millerand be 
ruffled by criticism of his military policy; harmony is re- 
stored between the White House and the Elysée Palace. 
Brotherhood is once more established, and the future of 
civilization is in safe hands. But what about the other 
members of the Entente? Are they to be cold-shouldered 
out of this noble scheme for preserving the future of civil- 
ization? Is not Italy to be in it, and can not Britain be al- 
lowed to lend a helping hand? One can scarcely be 
called querulous in asking such questions, because ob- 
viously Italy and Great Britain ought to have a little 
interest in the future of civilization; and how can har- 
‘mony be maintained by the Allies unless they all sing 
the same song and follow the conductor’s beat—who- 
ever the conductor may be? 


Ir has been left to an American newspaper to discover 
the dawn of open diplomacy in the Entente’s blow-up over 
the recognition of General Wrangel by the French 
Foreign Office. Our own New York Evening Post is re- 
sponsible for making this discovery, and it certainly de- 
serves the gratitude of every person who relied on Presi- 
dent Wilson to inaugurate such a system. The bitter 
controversy that has arisen over this question is all for 
our good, if we only knew it. “It is a form of open 
debate that is hard on the nerves of the world, but it is a de- 
bate which leaves no doubt as to where the two parties 
stand. If a high price must be paid for liberty, a high 
price must be paid for that other good, open diplomacy.” 
No doubt millions of obtuse partisans of the French and 
the British would never have thought of that! So far, 
no one in Europe has regarded the situation in that’ light 
—and naturally, perhaps, for their minds seem to be 
clouded with the mists which envelop the genesis of the 
debate. They may think the declaration of the French 
Foreign Office was scarcely an act of open diplomacy, 
when M. Millerand knew nothing about it, and Mr. Lloyd 
George was completely mystified; and if the Premiers 
were in a fog, how much better off were the rank and 
file of British and French people? Certainly they seem 
not to have recognized open diplomacy when they saw it. 
Of course it may be that the Evening Post is standing 
on a peak above the clouds or is gifted with second sight, 
or, with Longfellow, has come to the conclusion that 
“things are not what they seem.” It is to be hoped that 
this discovery will not turn out to be an empty dream, 
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and to guard against disappointment one ought to remind 
oneself of those colleagues of General Wrangel—the late 
Kolchak, Denikin, Yudenitch and Company—and of what 
the world has learned about the diplomatic procedure 
which kept them going so long and brought them at length 
so low. 


“Rest your souls in peace,” said Governor Cox to the 
people of St. Clairsville, Ohio, whom he quaintly con- 
ceives to be clamouring for the League of Nations. Well, 
it is good advice and the news of the week abundantly 
justifies it—though not quite in the way Mr. Cox in- 
tended. The simple fact is that the Allies can wage war 
no longer. Imperialism has had the set-back of its life. 
Why? Because the people who have hitherto fought the 
wars and done the war-work and obediently followed the 
mandates of the imperialists, have become educated up 
to the point of telling their Governments that they are 
through; and the Governments have subsided, meek as 
lambs, for they know that their abracadabra about 
civilization and national honour and democracy has 
lost its magical power. The New York Globe says 
editorially that if German labour had only shown as 
much sense in 1914—and so forth and so on. True; 
and why not American labour in 1917?—and in Ig2I 
when Wall Street declares war against Mexico? 


Acatin we ask our politically-minded brethren of the 
liberal ilk, especially those who are interested in third, 
fourth or fifth party activities, why trouble about cam- 
paigns, candidates, platforms and elections? Why not 
educate themselves to a definite mind as to what is 
wanted and then demand it of whatever set of office- 
holders the country may be tolerating at the time? It 
takes no hard stretch of imagination to see British 
labour proceeding from the consideration of foreign af- 
fairs to that of fundamental domestic questions. Sup- 
pose British labour should demand the abolition of all 
taxes on industry, and in their place the confiscation of 
economic rent; and demand it on the same alternative, 
namely, that until they got it, not another wheel would 
turn, not another ounce of coal be mined, not another 
ship be unloaded. British and European labour has 
shown that there is not a grain of sense in overthrowing 
a government by violent revolution when it can be so 
easily be made to commit hara-kari. Incidentally this 
paper has always had a preference for the silken cord 
over the red flag. 


How refreshing it is to learn from the British press 
that after all, British labour’s recent decision regarding 
the Polish crisis was quite unnecessary; all the com- 
motion, all the cheers, all the resolutions, all the singing, 
were so much energy and enthusiasm wasted. It was, 
we are told by the Morning Post, a mere theatrical dis- 
play. Just so. Presumably the drama took place in the 
minds of the British cabinet officers and the editorial- 
writers of the principal papers. That is possible, for as 
Hamlet pointed out on an exceedingly interesting occa- 
sion: 

I have heard 

That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have by the very cunning of the scene 

Been struck so to the soul that presently 

They have proclaimed their malefactions; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 

With most miraculous organ. 


One is inclined to think that somehow that “theatricar 
display” at the Labour Conference made the chief organs 
of the British press speak in most miraculous manner, 
for indeed they all spoke as in one voice the next morn- 
ing. They were convinced that the labour-forces repre- 
sented at the Conference had misunderstood the situation, 
that they were really pushing at an open door, that in- 
deed, they were merely voicing the matured opinion of 
the British Cabinet, and that as the London Daily Chron- 
icle points out, “The policy which they urge with threats 


is also the policy of the Prime Minister and the policy in 
favour of which the country as a whole has declared itself 
with unmistakable emphasis.” Think of that now! Over- 
night and presto !—everybody united on a Russian policy! 
What strange people these labour-leaders are—arranging 
this demonstration of goodwill and harmony and forgetting 
to invite the Prime Minister and the British Cabinet and 
the editors who are all so sympathetic, so heartily in 
agreement with the resolutions of the Conference. It is 
one of the most extraordinary oversights that was ever 
heard of. 


In these days we have to be thankful for small mercies, 
whether the mercies come in the form of tax-free divi- 
dends or a gratuitious cocktail from a friend who believes 
in prohibition and knows it is for the country’s good; or 
whether they are such small mercies as an apparent fall 
in the high cost of living and a day’s march nearer an | 
honourable settlement of something in Europe. The most 
affluent optimist knows we have little enough to be thank- 
ful for in these days of armistice, but when the London 
Daily Chronicle says: 

For the present we must be thankful for the fact that we 
are still in communication with the Soviet Government, and 
we may hope from their more conciliatory tone that hap- 
pier counsels are prevailing with them. If that is so, we are 
certain there is nothing which the British Government will 
welcome more than an honourable settlement. 

We can not help feeling that Providence has not for- 
saken us altogether. Who would have believed that we 
should live to see the day when the organ of a British 
Prime Minister would make a statement like this? 
What a change is here! What a difference to 
have been brought about since the good old days when 
Denikin (Knight-Commander of the Bath) would be 
in Moscow in a week and the preparations for Yudenitch’s 
triumphal entry into Petrograd had been confided to the 
press! The worst of a great many mercies is that they 
are unexpected and we seldom know whether we are 
going to get them from the front or the rear. 


Tue Italian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Sforza, 
flatly told the Chamber “that the Russian Communists’ 
movement must be allowed to develop freely to its own 
conclusion.” A distinguished representative of the old 
Italian aristocracy, uttering such sentiments in the par- 
liament at Rome, must give a dreadful shock to all hun- 
dred per cent Americans who believe that the advance of 
Bolshevism is inimical to the interests of democracy. 
When Lenin and Trotzky can find aristocratic supporters 
in Italy or in England, it is time for the aristocrats in 
our country to close their ranks. The sad case of 
Count Sforza only goes to show how insidious is the 
propaganda of these communists. -It is disheartening to 
think that after all the trouble we have taken in jailing 
communists without warrant, in trying them without 
juries, in deporting them without trial, our best efforts 
to stem the tide of bolshevism should be thwarted by the 
Foreign Minister of our loyal Italian ally. Whatever 
was Signor Giolitti thinking about when he picked such a 
man for the post. Everybody knows, of course, that the 
Prime Minister has been accused of pro-Germanism, but 
that is no reason why he should include in his cabinet a 
man who says, “the Russian representative is now ex- 
pected, and we will do our best to facilitate his journey. 
He will enjoy the greatest hospitality in this country.” 


Count Srorza probably is living in a world of his own, 
and does not know that this is not, the American way of 
dealing with such people. How can we be allies if the 
Italians do such things as this? Then to cap the climax 
the Count goes on to say, “Whether the Russians favour 
it, or whether they are merely putting up with it, the 
Soviet Government exists, and we do not desire that Eu- 
rope continue to live in assumed ignorance of Russia.” 
Really it makes one wonder whether it is worth while 
for us to go on spending money on schemes against the 
Red menace, and whether these Europeans will ever 
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learn the truth about things. Clearly all our “Red” 
raids, Congressional investigations, deportations and the 
like, do not do these Europeans a bit of good. It is 
extremely discouraging, for if ever a country took pains 
and trouble to tell Europe the truth about Russia so that 
it might be prepared for meeting the westward march ot 
bolshevism, we did—and look at the thanks we get for 
it! 


7 
eee 


Tuis paper would like to present Governor Cox with a 
first class, A No. 1 argument in favour of thte League of 
Nations. We came across it the other day in the course 
of our reading, and it impressed us so much that if the 
weather hadn’t been so hot we might have rung up Day- 
ton on the long-distance telephone. The point is this. 
The dispute between Sweden and Finland as to the pos- 
session of the Aland Islands has lately been going from 
bad to worse. It was a sore point.at Versailles and has 
been suppurating ever since. But now the League comes 
along with healing in its wings, and suggests a settlement 
whereby the islands are to remain part of the Finnish 


State, but Sweden is to be given the mandate over them. | 


Mr. Cox should promulgate this splendid and simple idea. 
Wherever the Powers are quarreling over choice bits of 
territory let this wonderful discovery be applied and lo! 
all parties concerned will be satisfied. Ireland, for ex- 
ample, might continue as an integral part of the British 
Empire, and Sinn Fein have the mandate over it. If 
Mr. Cox will work this idea for all it is worth, it may land 
him ’way ahead of Mr. Debs when the votes are counted. 


ConTEMPoRARY evidence has been compiled by Mr. Er- 
skine Childers in a pamphlet called “Military Rule in Ire- 
land,” showing that though the Sinn Fein system is con- 
siderably crippled in its administration, particularly of 
economic matters, and in its judiciary, it lives and is on 
its way to more abundant life. Mr. Childers shows the 
completeness of the Sinn Fein system, and the attempt 
of the British Government to overthrow each department. 
Thus there were sixty-nine Republicans elected in De- 
cember, 1918, to fill the seventy-three Irish seats at West- 
minster, and—to quote Mr. Childers— 


in the June (1920) elections for the county councils, Sinn 
Fein dominated in twenty-seven councils out of thirty- 
three. . . . Economic regeneration requires money and in 
September last a national loan for the promotion of indus- 
try, trade and agriculture was floated to supply funds. 
Scientific inquiry into Irish resources is a matter of urgent 
necessity. The need has been supplied by an industrial com- 
mission initiated by the Irish parliament. ... Backed by the 
will of the people the Republican Law Courts command in- 
creasing power and respect. They owe their credit largely 
to the success of the Republican police (Sinn Fein Volun- 
teers) in the preservation of order and the rapid detection 
of crime. 


Mr. CuHiLpers shows in his report how the British Gov- 
ernment is attempting to overthrow each of these Sinn 
Fein departments: of the sixty-nine Republican members 
of Parliament all but seven have since been in prison or in 
hiding from arrest, and all these seven have been out of 
reach in America, France or Italy. Members of city and 
rural councils are in the same case. On the city council 
of Dublin eight Republicans are now in jail or have just 
been released in broken health or on ‘parole.’ Every 
document connected with the Republican loan is ‘sedi- 
tious. Twenty newspapers have been suppressed for 
publishing its prospectus, and many of those who have 
advocated it or subscribed to it, have been thrown into 
prison. The Industrial Commission has been treated like 
a felonious conspiracy. Newspapers are forbidden to 
publish its evidence, public bodies are warned to boycott 
it, and in Cork it was bayonetted out of the City Hall 
under the eyes of the Mayor and City Council. It re. 
mains to be seen whether the British Governnment will 
try to suppress the courts. Possibly from lack of in- 
structions, a number of cases have already occurred in 
which Republican judges or police have been arrested 
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and imprisoned by soldiers or constabulary. Notwith- 
standing all this the Irish continue their republic, and 
their demand for independence. 


Tue report by the Save-a-Life League that women sui- 
cides have increased from one in four in 1919 to one in 
three in 1920, has met with two explanations. The first 
is, the new vocations. The second is, the old vocation 
under the strain of high prices. Is it not rather the 
combination of both? Married women are conscripted 
into industry under the present system of low real wages. 
Just how many mothers are working a double shift is not 
known, but how many feel the necessity is indicated in 
a 1919 schedule which shows that out of 103 occupations 
investigated, seventy-nine did not pay enough to main- 
tain a family of five without danger of physical or moral 
deterioration. To mothers who go out to supplement 
their husbands’ wages and return home to cook dinner 
and clean house, and who see no prospect of relief for 
themselves or for the girls they are bringing up, may not 
unnaturally come the pre-suicide question: ‘“What’s the 
use ?” 


To permit mothers to remain on the single job of home- 
making, a certain wage must be earned by the man alone. 


| Employers do not desire such a state of things at all. 


They want all the women they can get in industry, be- 
cause women help keep down the wages of men. Eighty- 
two per cent of the 117 steel-firms investigated by the 
Department of Labour of the State of New York in 
1919, state that they are retaining women for economic 
reasons variously expressed as follows: “because a man 
wouldn’t take her pay envelope,” “to fight the union,’ 
“to keep the men from getting cocky.” But both female 
and male workers agree that the family wage should be 
earned by the man. Working women in their recent 
International Congress declared that a man’s wage which 
compelled a woman to go out to earn bread for herself 
and her children was abhorrent at any time in any coun- 
try; and working men have fought woman in industry 
because they knew she was being used to bring their 
wages down. Male and female workers, however, have 
not yet effectively coalesced with the definite intention of 
making woman’s wages high and thereby removing her 
from the ranks of the competing cheap labour that tends 
to keep down organized workingmen’s wages. 


So President Wilson is going to get rid of that flock of 
sheep that has been browsing quietly all these years on the 
lawns of the White House. Our guess is that he will not 
miss them much. Mr. Wilson must be pretty well used 
nowadays to seeing his sheep stray off in various direc- 
tions—some to the right and some, alas! to the left. He 
had, we remember, quite a considerable flock once upon a 
time, but during his absence from the old farm they nearly 
all disappeared. When the shepherd returned from his 
wanderings, he bravely went forth in search of the ninety 
and nine, but with such indifferent success that in the end 
he wisely decided to go home and make the most of the one 
or two who needed no discovering, as being too feeble 
to get away. But now, the newspapers say, even the 
prize flock is to be dispersed. All will soon be gone; 
all save only Mr. Bainbridge Colby. 


The editors can not be responsible for manuscripts submitted, but if 
return postage be enclosed, they will do all in their power to see that 
rejected manuscripts are returned promptly. 

It ts not to be understood that articles signed with a name, pseudonym 
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to substance or style. They are printed because, in the editors’ judg- 
ment, they are intrinsically worth reading. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
MR. RUSSELL’S EXPERIENCE. 


THE mission sent to Russia by British labour, and the 
publication of their official report on conditions there, 
places us in rather a humiliating position for a power 
that has had a great commercial reputation and has 
been governed by shrewd business men. For a peo- 
ple cracked up as enterprising, it is strange that no 
committee representing labour-groups in this country 
has been sent, either by the Government or independ- 
ently, to Russia, to give us a report; that we must be 
content with the scraps of information peddled out 
by such newspapers as think it worth while mention- 
ing the report of the British labour-mission. Reports 
of individual members have so far been presented to 
us piecemeal, and in such shape that we can not be 
sure of their substance as presented to the British peo- 
ple. Only Mr. Bertrand Russell’s statement has been 
published in full and given large publicity; no doubt 
because it is extremely pessimistic and reveals the dis- 
appointment and chagrin of the writer. 

Mr. Russell says he went to Russia peueving’ him- 
self a communist; but that he has returned full of 
doubt as to the efficacy of communism, and indeed “of 
every creed so firmly held that for its sake men are 
willing to inflict widespread misery.” One wonders 
what he went out to see. He tells us that before he 
went to Russia he imagined that he “was going to see 
an interesting experiment in a new form of represent- 
ative government.” From this it is to be inferred that 
he hoped to find an electoral system which was truly 
representative in its character. Surely if that be the 
case, Mr. Russell might have saved himself the jour- 
ney, for he should have known that such a system 
could not be found in Russia, where the peasants who 
form 80 per cent of the population are opposed to 
Marxian socialism in any shape or form. The fact 
that Lenin and Trotzky were in control, and that all 
the great administrative offices were filled with their 
supporters, should have been sufficient to assure Mr. 
Russell that the peasants were not represented. Why 
take such a journey to discover that “all real power 
is in the hands of the Communist party who number 
about 600,000 in a population of 120,000,000’? 
Furthermore, anyone who knows Mr. Russell might 
have supposed that the very last thing he would ex- 
pect to see would be, not a “new form,” but any form 
of representative government ; for he knew that Russia 
was at war with practically the whole world. He knew 
that the cruellest form of warfare ever waged—the 
blockade—was in full force; he knew that the mil- 
itary position of Russia gave rise to complexities and 
difficulties a thousand times more grave than those of 
the Central Empires. From Vladivostok to Kron- 
stadt, from Archangel to the Caucasus, she is sur- 
rounded by foes whose resources, in comparison to her 
own, necessitate, in the matter of defence alone, the 
performance of nothing short of miracles. Destitution 
within, every internal disturbance, a most unlettered 
peasantry, primitive systems of transportation, and the 
richest territory to be found anywhere to inspire 
cupidity in her foes; everything has been against her. 
How, then, in such a State, could there be a repre- 
sentative form of government? 

Mr. Russell knows what happened in England in the 
first week of the war. He himself felt the severity of 
the amendments to the Defense of the Realm Act, 
which were utterly un-English, inimical to represent- 
ative government and destructive of the character of 
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parliamentary institutions. Only the bravest dare so 
much as speak their minds in England during the war ; 
and for so doing numbers were fined, or, like Mr. Rus- 
sell himself, committed to prison. He surely knew 
that England and America had suffered every spiritual 
injury to be imagined; how, then, could he suppose 
that Russia would escape these evils?—and a repre- 
sentative form of government can not exist where they 
are rampant. One is filled with curiosity as to Mr. 
Russell’s naive expectation of representative govern- 
ment in Russia under circumstances which would ab- 
solutely preclude his expecting it anywhere else. 
Representative government was not possible in France 
or America under the stress of revolution; why, then, 
look for it in Russia? It may be quite fairly asked, in- 
deed, whether Mr. Russell ever saw representative 
government anywhere. For it must be held that when 
Mr. Russell speaks about a representative form of 
government he means a representative form of gov- 
ernment, government representing all the people of the 
State; not the whites to the exclusion of the blacks, 
not the peasants to the exclusion of the artisans, not 
the proletariat to the exclusion of the capitalists, or 
the landlords to the exclusion of the landless, but all 
the people. If Mr. Russell has ever seen any such 
mode or form of government as this, he would confer 
a great favour on his friends by telling them where 
he found it. 

This extremely odd expectation, this naive reaction 
of one to whom constitutionalism is a sort of second- 
ary instinct, reveals the disability under which Mr. 
Russell has laboured for years. Notwithstanding the 
intellectual exercise through which he has passed since 
1908, as shown in his “Roads to Freedom,” and in 
other books written and published during the war, 
ie has not yet discovered that the basis of a represent- 
ative system is economic, not political; and that equal 
opportunity for all and privilege for none, is an in- 
exorable condition antecedent to any political form of 
truly representative government. That is why there is 
no such thing, not only in Russia, but anywhere. If 
in time Mr. Russell’s visit to Russia be the means of 
impressing this fact upon this extraordinary and ad- 
mirable man, and informing his whole philosophy with 
it, he will understand that his basic expectation was 
simply fantastic. 

Both Lenin and Trotzky are Marxian socialists, and 
it is said on good authority that they are surrounded 
by an administrative force that is composed of social- 
ists ; yet not in one particular has this body been able 
to function as a socialist State. And whereas the 
whole world should have gained in knowledge had 
Russia been left to herself to make the experiment in 
socialism or communism, it is now likely that the inter- 
ventionists will fail to accomplish any of their own 
aims, and that the world will not even have the bene- 
fit of a thorough trial of this experiment. What would 
it not be worth to mankind to see in such a country 
as Russia a whole-hearted attempt to put into practice 
the proposals and conceptions of socialism. Russia is 
self-contained, her area supplies all the primary neces- 
saries, and she has a people ripe for education; their 
minds are ready to receive impressions and have not 
been littered up for centuries with all sorts of nos- 
trums. To have left these people to make their own 
proof of the impracticability of socialism would have 
been a most extraordinary benefit to the world. In 
all the blundering of short-sighted statesmanship there 
was never stich a penny-wise, pound-foolish absurdity 
as the sacrifice of this opportunity to considerations of 
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the French debt. Think of it! Lenin has gathered 
around him men who are courageous, energetic, 
capable of command, always ready to serve the State, 
never sparing themselves, working sixteen hours a 
day, foregoing the Saturday half-holiday, volunteering 
for any difficult or dangerous work, living austere 
lives, not pursuing personal ends, but aiming at the 
creation of a new social order; honest men with a pro- 
found belief that their doctrine will regenerate the 
world. What better opportunity could there be for 
putting into operation the proposal that the State shall 
control the means of production, distribution and ex- 
change, for the benefit of all? Intervention has robbed 
the world of the fruit of this experiment, and other- 
wise it has settled nothing. It has merely forced all 
forms of Russian opinion together in a common de- 
fensive. Persons of eminence and authority, scien- 
tists, historians, philosophers, novelists, soldiers and 
sailors, who have little or no sympathy with Lenin and 
Trotzky and Marxian socialism, now support the Gov- 
ernment; and Mr. Russell says quite candidly he 
should do so if he were a Russian. Yet he can say 
he still shares a belief in communism, “but not in the 
sort which concentrates immense power in the hands 
of a few men.” Had there been no intervention and 
the Russians been left to themselves with their own 
internal disagreements, Mr. Russell might have dis- 
covered that under the best conceivable conditions, 
communism or socialism could not be put into effective 
operation. It is unfortunate that Russia has not had 
the opportunity of making this demonstration for the 
advocates of State control will never be convinced 
without an object-lesson on the grand scale. 

The effects of intervention have only added to the 
confusion of mind of Mr. Russell and men who think 
as he does. He says, however, “Perhaps love of lib- 
erty is incompatible with whole-hearted belief in a 
panacea for all human ills”; and here he is as near the 
truth as he has ever been. Furthermore, he says that 
contact with communists “who have no doubts, has 
intensified a thousandfold my own doubts, not only of 
communism but of every creed so firmly held that for 
its sake men are willing to inflict widespread misery.” 
Here again he is on firm ground. It is impossible to 
bring fundamental reform about in that way. Nothing 
of lasting value can accrue from any new political sys- 
tem unless it be established on the basis of economic 
justice—which is possible. Perhaps the new Russia, 
when once free of external menace, may discern the 
possibility of it. That she may do so, is the ground of 
her well-wishers’ hope for her future and for the 
future of her influence upon the world. And it is to 
the idea of economic justice—equal opportunity for 
all and privilege for none—and not to the mechanistic 
technique of socialism or communism, that Mr. Rus- 
sell should turn if he would perfect his love of liberty. 


mae COUNTRY VERSUS THE TOWN. 


Wirn praiseworthy enterprise the New York World 
has sent a staff reporter to various cities throughout 
the Middle West—Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburgh, and Chicago, up to the present writ- 
ing—to interview the “plain people” on the coming 
election. The small salaried men, clerks, labourers, 
porters, machinists, and the like, all those to whom 
the high cost of living is something more than a cam- 
paign slogan, are the people the reporter selects for 
his interviews; and the results are far more illumin- 
ating than the conventional straw-vote. In the latter 
we usually can only guess at the deciding motive of 
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the choice; we deal only with results. But by this 
method of tabloid interview we do get some hint of 
what the people are thinking. For example, a bare 
registration of a Chicago hotel clerk’s straw-vote for 
Cox, conceals the human complex of feeling contained 
in this little declaration: “I heard young Roosevelt 
here last night and he is a most convincing talker. 
After what he said, I think the League of Nations 
would be a good thing. Anyway, Cox is for booze.” 
(Oh, gullible man!) Or could we guess from a mere 
vote what this Michigan Avenue modiste was think- 
ing? “I saw the Republicans when they were out here 
nominating Harding. They were a bunch of rowdies 
and cheap skates. If I had a vote it would go for the 
Democrats.” She had been in Chicago, but had not 
been in San Francisco. 


Several notable points stand out in these inter- 
views. First, few take the League of Nations seri- 
ously, except the Irish who invariably are against ‘t 
because they think it means the throttling of Irish 
independence and always warn Cox, if he wants to 
keep the Irish vote in the party, to “lay off the League 
of Nations stuff.” Second, everybody is intensely in- 
terested in how the high cost of living can be reduced, 
but at the same time everybody is rather sceptical of 
either party doing anything effective. Third (perhaps 
as a result of this), there is an equal contempt for 
both old parties as reactionary; and there are fre- 
quent predictions that 1924 will see a real progressive 
third party in the field. Fourth, there is no sentiment 
either for or against Debs or the Socialists; either 
the ordinary man will make a choice of what he 
seems to regard in this campaign as necessary evils, 
or he will not vote at all. Fifth, without exception 
every voter would like a chance to vote on a clean-cut 
issue of wet or dry, and most of the labourers are 
frankly for beers and wines, often, indeed, frankly 
for booze. Everybody, including those few in favour 
of prohibition, are angry at both parties dodging the 
issue, although there seems to be a general feeling 
that Mr. Cox is wetter than Mr. Harding. 

On this last point, the interviews are probably not 
representative of public opinion. The people inter- 
viewed are mostly from the town or city; seldom 
from the rural districts, where the majority of men, 
and the women almost to a woman, are for prohibi- 
tion. On this particular question, in fact, a national 
referendum would have special significance; because 
the chances are that it would reveal a definite conflict 
between the town and the country on this point, be- 
tween industry and agriculture. It would reveal the 
agrarian population’s deep distrust of the urban stand- 
ard of morals and of “having a good time,” its dis- 
like and jealousy. The cities, and the city workers 
in them, are godless and irreligious from the country’s 
point of view; from that of the city, the country in 
turn is hypocritical and narrow. Complaint after 
complaint is registered in these interviews in the World 
by the city worker at the “preachers and the women” 
who seem to be in a conspiracy to take the joy out of 
life. 

Something of this same conflict of ideals and morals 
between the town and country, but here sharply in- 
tensified by the economic dominance of the country 
over an industrially broken-down Europe, is given 
prominence in Mr. H. N. Brailsford’s excellent arti- 
cle, “Rural Europe Comes To Power,” in the New 
Republic for 18 August. “In Austria,” he writes, “the 
clerical and conservative peasants regard socialistic 
Vienna (mild as its socialism is) as a Babylon of 
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iniquity, and there are even signs of it in the feeling 
of the rural districts towards Berlin.” Mr. Brails- 
ford depicts a very depressing spectacle. His picture 
is of an illiterate, backward peasantry, no longer com- 
pelled to pay tribute to the towns in taxes or mortgages 
(except in a depreciated currency of which they al- 
ready have more than they want), starving the bigger 
towns, living more and more self-contained and self- 
supporting lives, led by the clericals as our own rural 
Middle West is to-day too largely led by the broken- 
down evangelical cretinism so well exhibited in Mr. 
Howell’s last novel; foreign trade sunk to negligible 
proportions, the whole of Central Europe divided into 
green plains, each “governed by its own junker peas- 
ants and clergy,” which “will feed itself and produce 
a surplus barely sufficient for the millions of hungry 
miners and weavers.” 

This picture of a yokel ochlocracy—such as, in mat- 
ters of taste and morals, we are already getting hints 
of in our own country—bodes an unpleasant gener- 
ation for the civilized man. But we feel that Mr. 
Brailsford has let his pessimism run away with him. 
The country when all is said and done needs the town 
too much to let it perish wholly; some sort of compro- 
mise will be struck; modern industrialism has pene- 
trated too deeply to be as easily disposed of as this 
article implies. And even in the question of morals, 
what would the country do if it had not these “sinks 
of iniquity” to rail against? It must preserve a cer- 
tain measure of vice in cities, if only to keep its 
evangelical fervour at a sufficient tension. 

Ultimately, moreover, this chastening of the town 
by the country will hardly be wholly evil. It will tend 
towards decentralization of power; towards variation 
in habits and customs. It will clean out the city of 
many of its useless non-producers. It will bring a 
sharper sense of realties to an over-sophisticated gen- 
eration of urban workers. And in the final analysis, 
the farmer or the peasant is not conservative at all, 
as we city-folk understand conservatism. He is not 
really socially-minded. He is individualistic to the 
point of anarchism, and regards to-day—as he has 
for generations—government as a mere impertinence 
and interference. Let the cities get rid of their med- 
dlesome political governments that are always drag- 
ging him away from his crops into some war that he 
cares nothing about, let them stop taxing him for the 
support of armies that do him no good and for the 
support of public officials intent only on fixing new 
burdens upon him. Let the cities deal directly with 
him on the basis of a real exchange of goods, and the 
surplus will be sufficient to keep up the arts and sci- 
ences as a going concern. 

The country too long has paid tribute to the city. 
The economic upsets of the war have given it its op- 
portunity for revenge; and to-day in Europe in the 
matter of food, and in America in the matter of 
morals, it is too harsh in that revenge. Yet in the 
long run, if the city will learn the lesson of free 
economic co-operation, the revenge of to-day will per- 
form its service in ushering in the franker give and 
take of to-morrow. 


A VICTORY FOR BRITISH LANDLORDS. 


Ir is piquant, to say the least, that a House of Com- 
mons under the Premiership of David Lloyd George 
should have passed a Finance Bill scrapping the at- 
tempt at land reform embodied in the budget of 
1909-10, by means of which the versatile Welshman 
made himself the dominating figure in British politics. 


The road which Cobden travelled to attain the repeal 
of the Corn Laws and the extension of free trade 
brought him to a standstill in front of the walled-off 
land of England. A new struggle with the landlords 
loomed ahead. “You who shall liberate the land,” 
he said, “will do more for your country than we have 
done in the liberation of its commerce.” 

There is a grim humour in the thought of Lloyd 
George and Winston Churchill in the role of liber- 
ators. Although it was well known how much they 
owed the land-reform organization for their material, 
the fervour with which they threw themselves into 
their parts created the illusion of understanding and 
sincerity. There was no doubt of the truth of the 
indictment which the fiery Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer brought against the system of land-monopoly 
which had impoverished the rural districts, driven in- 
dustries from the villages, scattered the robust popula- 
tion of the Scottish Highlands, and cramped the na- 
tural, healthy growth of the towns. Having demon- 
strated that “a rational land system lies at the very 
root of national well-being,” he promised that a term 
should be put to “the oppression of landlordism.” 
The land-clauses of the budget “must have the effect 
eventually of destroying the selfish and stupid monop- 
oly which now so egregiously mismanages the land.” 

Mr. Winston Churchill was equally explicit. Eng- 
land, he said, had long enjoyed the blessings of free 
trade and of untaxed bread and meat, “but against 
these inestimable benefits we have the evils of an un- 
reformed and vicious land-system,” which he declared 
to be as vicious and wasteful, and as great an impedi- 
ment to enterprise and progress, as harsh a burden 
upon the poor, as the thousand taxes and Corn Law 
sliding scales of the hungry ’forties. 

The illusion of reality created by the histrionic abil- 
ities of the Government caste was heightened by the 
howl which went up from the landowners. The Duke 
of Beaufort confessed that he would like to see Win- 
ston Churchill and Lloyd George “in the middle of 
twenty couple of dog hounds.” This was the general 
opinion of the gentry people; but the Duke of Port- 
land, with more truly prophetic instinct, remarked 
drily that threatened men lived long, and he believed, 
in spite of Mr. Lloyd George’s fulminations, that land- 
owners would be in their present position long after 
Mr. Lloyd George and his budget were consigned to 
limbo. 

Land-reformers were not blind to the deceptions 
latent in the complicated and ill-advised “increment- 
value,” “reversion,” “undeveloped land” and “mineral- 
rights” duties, but they hoped that the land-valuation 
provided by the budget would pave the way to a 
straightforward taxing and rating of land-values. 
And this hope persisted, though it weakened as the 
Government became preoccupied with old-age pen- 
sions, insurance, and other palliative measures calcu- 
lated to postpone the realization of economic freedom. 

Needless to say, the war came as a boon to the 
landed interests. War being incompatible with any 
kind of freedom, many hard-won liberties perished 
on the field of honour. The new Corn Law, which 
preceded the Finance Act, was but one of the inter- 
vening steps in the reduction of popular rights. That 
Lloyd George should have become the bulwark of 
reaction is not surprising: it merely shows the office- 
holder true to type. If the appetite for political pow- 
er can be satisfied by eating one’s words, there is no 
need for statesmen to go hungry; though we have no 
doubt witnessed an unprecedented competition in the 
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performance of what Meredith called the circular mis- 
sion of the dog. 

When the clause in the new budget repealing the 
land-duties, was passed a few weeks ago there were 
cheers from the Tory members. It is small wonder 
that the Prime Minister was not in the House when 
Mr. Chamberlain preached the funeral oration over 
the “People’s Budget,” although one member declared 
that it was indecent to bury the child in the absence 
of its father. 

The New York Times naturally rejoices at what it 
terms “The End of Land-Valuation.” The British 
Exchequer, it says, has come to the common-sense 
conclusion that the only sure way to determine the 
value of any piece of property is to find out what it 
brings when it is sold. Yet the Commissioners of 
Taxes and Assessments of the City of New York 
have for years made a separate valuation of the land 
and improvements, without apparent difficulty. Land- 
valuation in Great Britain has been temporarily 
checked because of the complications which the As- 
quith Government permitted to be incorporated in the 
Finance Act of 1909-10, because of the reluctant at- 
titude of the Board of Inland Revenue which had con- 
trol, by the hostility within the Valuation Department, 
and because the exigencies of the war for democracy 
weakened the popular hold on Parliament. 

But it would be a mistake to assume that the land 
question has been removed from the forefront of 
British politics. George Lansbury regards the recent 
legislation as an evidence of the breakdown of Parli- 
ament. He points out that the nation was consulted 
when the land legislation was adopted, but has not 
been asked whether it favours the repeal. “Mr. As- 
quith and the Prime Minister,” he says, “have done 
their best to destroy every scrap of faith and belief 
the workers may have had in the efficiency of Parlia- 
ment as a legislative machine for the redress of griev- 
ances.” It is his belief that “the hard-faced men who 
have done well out of the war,” and who now rule at 
Westminster, will find that their latest betrayal of pub- 
lic interests has fanned into flames the smouldering 
fires of discontent. “I feel bitter and angry,” he says. 
“This morning I have listened to stories of distress 
and destitution until my heart is sick and my mind 
almost despairing. I still have no faith in violence 
and disorder. Frankly, I have none in Parliament 
either, as at present elected.” And he warns the 
workers that they must help themselves by using their 
strength to put an end to landlordism. 


THE POLITICS OF GRUB STREET. 


WE are averse to the employment of violence, but we 
sometimes think that a stick of dynamite, exploded 
among the literary men and journalists who congre- 
gate near lat. 40° 42’ 43” N. and long. 74° 0’ 3” W. 
would prove helpful and chastening. What with pub- 
lishers issuing books, by reviewers whose goodwill 
they cultivate; critics writing of books by editors to 
whose pages they contribute; publishers’ readers serv- 
ing as literary editors and poets reviewing each other’s 
verses and including each other in a Niagara of an- 
thologies, one is led to demand a birth-certificate and 
police visa as evidence of the disinterestedness and 
good faith of literary critics. London has its cliques, 
its prejudiced, jealous and vengeful reviewers, Heaven 
knows, but the magnitude of the writing world of 
which it is the centre serves to reduce the baleful 
effect of its log-rolling in Fleet Street. But litera- 
ture in America is too puny an infant not to be 
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harmed by the insidious you-tickle-me-and I’ll-tickle- 
you school of criticism that waxes about us. Book- 
reviews that should be high-minded and remote from 
petty considerations are often the product of such 
intrigue and scheming as would be beneath a New 
York alderman, and these critiques are devoured un- 
suspectingly by many readers hungry for cultural 
guidance, but ignorant of the ward-politics of Grub 
Street. 

Those on the inside are able to pick up any issue 
of a periodical devoted entirely or in part to literary 
criticism, and chart the social, blood, and commercial 
relationships between the editors, publishers, authors 
and reviewers concerned in its creation. A weekly— 
a very good one, without taint of dishonest intention 
—lies before us. We find an article by, let us call 
her, Jane Doe, reflecting unfavourably on the pro- 
vinciality of New York critics and adverting to the 
evil to which we have pointed. But two, at least, of 
Jane’s illustrations reveal that she is no better than 
the rest of us, and that part of her purpose is to 
pillory those who have been unkind to her. She points 
to a certain book on American culture as a terrible 
example of narrowness, but leaves the experienced 
reader with the feeling that her strictures are due to 
the absence of her name from among those mentioned 
in the book as having contributed to American 
thought. Then, by implication, she gratuitously 
criticizes an American poet with whom, as the in- 
itiate know, she battled—not altogether successfully, 
by the way—in the columns of a well-known maga- 
zine a year or two ago. 

We turn the pages of this weekly and come to a 
review of a book written by one of its editors. A 
good book, surely, for the editor knows his business. 
The review is by another good man and, be it said 
to his credit, the review is entirely favourable. But, 
stay. Another glance shows us that the publishers of 
the editor’s book have just brought out a book by the 
reviewer as well. Nothing wrong, of course, for they 
are all honourable men—but if the bare facts were 
told to Richard Roe of Kokomo, is it not likely that 
he would say, “I always heard that publishers were 
crooked ?” 

We continue in the same weekly and find a review 
of two novels by a distinguished and honest critic, 
who writes a sound article that discloses philosophy 
and grace. Yet, were one to mention to Mr. Roe 
that the novel which is damned so politely with such 
faint praise, is published by a firm against which the 
reviewer has a well-grounded prejudice, and that the 
one generously and enthusiastically praised bears the 
imprint of a publisher with whom the reviewer has 
cordial personal and business relations, what would 
the pillar of Kokomo society think? 

It is not enough for critics to discriminate. The 
public, unfortunately, must discriminate among the 
critics; and when one finds those who “are occupied 
seriously in life itself and the object of it,” one can 
well afford to ignore the fact that they happen to be 
cousins of the editor, because that fact will not affect 
their integrity. The achievement of the critic as 
creator may already be discerned in some of the 
American literature, both of the ephemeral and the 
more permanent type, of the last few years; the signs 
of promise in our books and magazines are traceable 
to our four or five constructive commentators on let- 
ters, as directly as their majority-quality is traceable 
to the men to whom criticism is a business rather than 
a calling. 
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REMINISCENCES OF TOLSTOY: VI. 


I include here an unfinished letter written by me under the 
influence of the death of Leo Nikolaievitch. I publish the 
letter just as it was written at the time and without cor- 
recting a single word; and I do not finish it, for somehow 
or other this is not possible—MaAxIM GoRKY. 


When he liked he could be extraordinarily charming, 
sensitive, and tactful; his talk was fascinatingly simple 
and elegant, but sometimes it was painfully unpleasant to 
listen to him. I always disliked what he said about wo- 
men—it was unspeakably vulgar, and there was in his 
words something artificial, insincere, and at the same time 
very personal. It seemed as if he had once been hurt, 
and could neither forget nor forgive. The evening 
when I first got to know him, he took me into his study 
—it was at Khamovniki in Moscow—and, making me sit 
opposite to him, began to talk about Varienka Oliessova 
and of “Twenty-six and One.” I was overwhelmed by 
his tone and lost my head, he spoke so plainly and brut- 
ally, arguing that in a healthy girl chastity is not natu- 
ral. “Ifa girl who has turned fifteen is healthy, she de- 
sires to be touched and embraced. Her mind is still 
afraid of the unknown and of what she does not under- 
stand—that is what they call chastity and purity. But 
her flesh is already aware that the incomprehensible is 
right, lawful, and, in spite of the mind, it requires ful- 
fillment of the law. Now you describe Varienka Olies- 
sova as healthy, but her feelings are anzmic—that is 
not true to life.” 

Then he began to speak about the girl in “Twenty-six 
and One,” using a stream of indecent words with a sim- 
plicity which seemed to me cynical, and even offended me. 
Later I came to see that he used unmentionable words 
only because he found them more precise and pointed; 
but at the time it was unpleasant to me to listen to him. 
I made no reply, and suddenly he became attentive and 
kindly and began asking me about my life, what I was 
studying, and what I read. 

“T am told that you are very well read; is that true? 
Is Korelenko a musician?” 

“T believe not; but I’m not sure.” 

“You don’t know? Do you like his stories?” 

“T do, very much.” 

“It is by contrast. He is lyrical and you haven’t got 
that. Have you read Weltmann?” 

maces 

“Isn't he a good writer, clever, exact, and with no 
exaggeration? He is sometimes better than Gogol. He 
knew Balzac. And Gogol imitated Marlinsky.” 

When I said that Gogol was probably influenced by 
Hoffmann, Sterne, and perhaps Dickens, he glanced at 
me and asked: “Have you read that somewhere? No? 
It isn’t true. Gogol hardly knew Dickens. But you must 
clearly have read a great deal: now look here, it’s dan- 
gerous. Kolzov ruined himself by it.” 

When he accompanied me to the door, he embraced 
and kissed me and said: “You are a real mouzhik. You 
will find it difficult to live among writers, but never mind, 
don’t be afraid, always say what you feel even if it be 
rude—it doesn’t matter. Sensible people will under- 
stand.” 

I_ had two impressions from this first meeting: I was 
glad and proud to have seen Tolstoy, but his conversa- 
tion reminded me a little of an examination, and in a 
sense I did not see in him the author of “Cossacks,” 
“Kholstomier,” “War and Peace,” but a barin who, mak- 
ing allowances for me, considered it necessary to speak 
to me in the common language, the language of the 
street and market-place. That upset my idea of him, an 
idea which was deeply rooted and had become dear to 
me. 

It was at Yasnaya Polyana that I saw him again. It 
was an overcast, autumn day with a drizzle of rain, and 
he put on a heavy overcoat and high leather boots and 
took me for a walk in the birch wood. He jumped the 
ditches and pools like a boy, shook the rain-drops off the 
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branches, and gave me a superb account of how Fet had 
explained Schopenhauer to him in this wood. He stroked 
the damp, satin trunks of the birches lovingly with his 
hand and said: “Lately I read a poem— 


The mushrooms are gone, but in the hollows 
Is the heavy smell of mushroom dampness .. . 


Very good, very true.” 

Suddenly a hare got up under our feet. Leo Nikolaie- 
vitch started up, excited, his face lit up, and he whooped 
like a real old sportsman. Then, looking at me with a 
curious little smile, he broke out into a_ sensible, 
human laugh. He was wonderfully charming at that 
moment. 

Another time he was looking at a hawk in the park: 
it was hovering over the cattle-shed, making wide circles 
suspended in the air, moving its wings very slightly as if 
undecided whether or not the moment to strike had come. 
Leo Nikolaievitch stood up shading his eyes with his hand 
and murmured with excitement: “The rogue is going 
for our chickens. Now, now... it’s coming... Oh, he’s 
afraid. The groom is there, isn’t he? I'll call the 
STOOMm pean 

And he shouted to the groom. When he shouted, the 
hawk was scared, swept upwards, swung away, and dis- 
appeared, Leo Nikolaievitch sighed, apparently reproach- 
ing himself, and said: “I should not have shouted; he 
would have struck all the same...” 

Once in telling him about Tiflis, I mentioned the name 
of V. V. Flerovsky-Bervi. “Did you know him?” Leo 
Nikolaievitch asked with interest. “Tell me, what is he 
like?” 

I told him about Flerovsky; tall, long-bearded, thin, 
with very large eyes; how he used to wear a long. sail- 
cloth blouse, and how, armed with a bundle of rice, 
cooked in red wine, tied in his belt and an enormous 
linen umbrella, he wandered with me on the mountain 
paths of Trans-Caucasia: how once on a narrow path we 
met a buffalo and prudently retreated, threatening the 
brute with the open umbrella, and, every time we stepped 
back, were in danger of falling over the precipice. Sud- 
denly I noticed that there were tears in Tolstoy’s eyes, 
and this confused me and I stopped. 

“Never mind,” he said, “go on, go on. It’s pleasure 
at hearing about a good man. I imagined him just like 
that, unique. Of all the radicals he is the most mature 
and clever; in his ‘Alphabet’ he proves conclusively that 
all our civilization is barbarian, that culture is the work 
of the peaceful and weak nations, not the strong ones, 
and that the struggle for existence is a lying invention 
by which it is sought to justify evil. You, of course, 
don’t agree with this? But Daudet agrees, you know: 
you remember his Paul Astier?” 

“But how would you reconcile Flerovsky’s theory, say, 
with the part played by the Normans in the history of 
Europe?” 

“The Normans? That’s another thing.” 

If he did not want to answer, he would always say 
“That's another thing.” 

It always seemed to me—and I do not think I was mis- 
taken—that Leo Nikolaievitch was not very fond of talk- 
ing about literature, but was vitally interested in the per- 
sonality of an author. The question: “Do you know 
him? What is he like? Where was he born?” I often 
heard in his mouth. And nearly all his opinions would 
throw some curious light upon a man. 

Of V. K. he said thoughtfully: “He is not a Great- 
Russian, and so he must see our life better and more 
truly than we do.” Of Anton Chekhov whom he loved 
dearly: “His medicine gets in his way: if he were not a 
doctor, he would be a still better writer.” Of one of the 
younger writers: “He pretends to be an Englishman, and 
in that character a Moscow man has the least success.” 
To me he once said: “You are an inventor: all these 
Kuvaldas of your are inventions.” When I answered 
that Kuvalda had been drawn from life, he said: “Tell 
me, where did you see him?” 
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He laughed heartily at the scene in the court of the 
Kazan magistrate, Konovalov, where I had first seen the 
man whom I described under the name of Kuvalda. 
“Blue blood,” he said, wiping the tears from his eyes, 
“that’s it—blue blood. But how splendid, how amusing. 
You tell it better than you write it. Yes, you are an in- 
ventor, a romantic, you must confess.” 

I said that probably all writers are to some extent in- 
ventors, describing people as they would like to see them 
in life. I also said that I liked active people who desire 
to resist the evil of life by every possible means, even 
by es 

“And violence is the chief evil,” he exclaimed, taking 
me by the arm. “How will you get out of that contra- 
diction, inventor? Now your ‘My Travelling Com- 
panion’ isn’t invented—it’s good just because it isn’t in- 
vented. But when you think, you beget knights, all 
Amadises and Siegfrieds.” 

I remarked that as long as we live in the narrow sphcre 
of our anthropomorphous and unavoidable “travelling 
companions,” we build everything on quicksands and in a 
hostile mediura. 

He smiled and nudged me slightly with his elbow: 
“From that, very, very dangerous conclusions can be 
drawn. You are a questionable socialist. You are a ro- 
mantic, and romantics must be monarchists—they always 
have been.” 

“And Hugo?” 

“Hugo? That’s another thing. I don’t like him, a noisy 
man.” 

He often asked me what I was reading, and always 
reproached me if I had chosen, in his opinion, a bad 
book. 

“Gibbon is worse than Kostomarov. One ought to 
read Mommsen; he’s very tedious, but it’s all so solid.” 

When he heard that the first book I ever read was 
“The Brothers Semganno,” he even got angry: “Now, 
you see—a stupid novel. That’s what has spoilt you. 
The French have three writers, Stendhal, Balzac, Flau- 
bert; and, well, perhaps Maupassant, though Chekhov is 
better than he. The Goncourts are mere clowns, they 
only pretended to be serious. They studied life from 
books, written by inventors like themselves, and they 
thought it a serious business; but it was of no use to a 
soul.” 

I disagreed with this opinion, and it irritated Leo Nikol- 
aievitch a little; he could barely stand contradiction, 
though sometimes his opinions were very strange and 
capricious. 

“There is no such thing as degeneration,’ he said 
once. “The Italian Lombroso invented it, and after him 
comes the Jew Nordau, screaming like a parrot. Italy 
is the land of charlatans and adventurers; only Aretinos, 
Casanovas, Cagliostros, and the like are born there.” 

“And Garibaldi?” 

“That’s politics; that’s another thing.” 

To a whole series of facts, taken from the life of the 
merchant-class families in Russia, he answered: “But it’s 
‘untrue; it’s only written in clever books.” 

I told him the actual history of three generations of a 
merchant-family which I had known, a history in which 
the law of degeneration had acted with particular merci- 
lessness. Then he began excitedly tugging at my arm 
and encouraging me to write about it: “Now that’s true, 
I know it; there are two families like that in Tula. It 
ought to be written. A long novel, written concisely, 
do you see? You must do it.” His eyes flashed. 

“But then there will be knights, Leo Nikolaievitch.” 

“Don’t. This is really serious. The one who is going 
to be a monk and pray for the whole family—it’s wonder- 
ful. That’s real; you sin, and I will go and expiate your 
sin by prayer. And the other, the weary one, the money- 
loving founder of the family—that’s true too. And he’s 
a drunken, profligate beast, and loves every one, and sud- 
denly commits murder—ah, it’s good. It should be writ- 
ten; among thieves and beggars you must not look for 
heroes, you really mustn’t. Heroes—that’s a lie and in- 


vention; there are simply people, people and nothing 
else.” 

He often pointed out exaggerations in my stories, 
which I admitted but once. Speaking of “Dead Souls,” he 
said, smiling good-naturedly: “We are all of us terrible 
inventors. I myself, when I write, suddenly feel pity 
for some character, and then I give him some good qual- 
ity or take a good quality away from some one else, so 
that in comparison with the others he may not appear 
too black.” And then in the stern tones of an inexorable 
judge: “That’s why I say that art is a lie, an arbitrary 
sham, harmful for people. One writes not what real life 
is, but what one thinks of life oneself. What good is 
that to anyone, how I see that tower or sea or Tartar— 
what interest or use is there in it?” 

Once I was walking with him on the lower road from 
Dyulbet to Ai-Todor; he was walking with the light step 
of a young man, when he said to me more nervously than 
was usual with him: “The flesh should be the obedient 
dog of the spirit, running to do its bidding; but we—how 
do we live? The flesh rages and riots, and the spirit 
follows it helpless and miserable.” 

He rubbed his chest hard over the heart, raised his 
eyebrows, and then, remembering something, went on 
with this story: 

“One autumn in Moscow in an alley near the Sukhaviot 
Gate I once saw a drunken woman lying in the gutter. A 
stream of filthy water flowed from the yard of a house 
right under her neck and back. She lay in that cold 
liquid, muttering, shivering, wriggling her body in the 
wet, but she could not get up.’ He shuddered, half 
closed his eyes, shook his head, and then went on 
gently: 

“Let’s sit down here .. . It’s the most horrible and dis- 
gusting thing, a drunken woman. I wanted to help her 
get up, but I couldn’t; I felt such a loathing; she was so 
slippery and slimy I felt that if I’d touched her, I could 
not have washed my hand clean for a month—horrible! 
And on the curb sat a bright, grey-eyed boy, the tears 
running down his cheeks: he was sobbing and repeating 
wearily and helplessly: ‘Mu-um ... mu-um-my ... do 
get up.’ She would move her arms, grunt, lift her head, 
and again—bang went her neck into the filth.” 

He was silent, and then looking round, he repeated al- 
most in a whisper: “Yes, yes, horrible! You’ve seen 
many drunken women? Many—my God! You must not 
write about that, you mustn’t.” 

“Why ?” 

He looked straight into my eyes and smiling repeated: 
“Why?” Then thoughtfully and slowly he said: “I don’t 
know. It just slipped out ... it’s a shame to write about 
filth. But yet why not write about it? Yes, it’s neces- 
sary to write all about everything, everything.” 

Tears came into his eyes. He wiped them away, and 
smiling he looked at his handkerchief, while the tears 
again ran down his wrinkles. “I am crying,’ he said. 
“T am an old man. It cuts me to the heart when I re- 
member something horrible.” 

And very gently touching me with his elbow, he said: 
“You too—you will have lived your life and everything 
will remain exactly as it was, and then you too will cry 
worse than I, more ‘streamingly,’ as the peasant women 
say. And everything must be written about, everything; 
otherwise that bright little boy might be hurt, he might 
reproach us—'It’s untrue, it’s not the whole truth, he 
will say. He’s strict for the truth.” 

Suddenly he gave himself a shake and said in a kind 
voice: “Now, tell me a story: you tell them well. Some- 
thing about a child, about your childhood. It’s not easy 
to believe that you were once a child. You are a strange 
creature, exactly as if you were born grown-up. In 
your ideas there is a good deal of the child-like and the 
immature, but you know more than enough of life—and 
one can not ask for more. Well, tell me a story. . .” 

He lay down comfortably upon the bare roots of a 
pine tree and watched the ants moving busily among the 
grey pine-cones. 
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In the South which, with its self-asserting luxuriance 
and flaunting, unbridled vegetation, seems so strangely 
incongruous to a man from the North, he, Leo Tolstoy— 
even his name speaks of his inner power—seemed a small 
man, but knitted and knotted out of very strong roots 
deep in the earth; in the flaunting scenery of the Crimea, 
I say, he was at once both out of place and in his place. 
He seemed a very ancient man, master of all his sur- 
roundings; a master-builder who after centuries of ab- 
sence has arrived in the mansion built by him. He has 
forgotten a great deal which it contains; much is new 
to him; everything is as it should be, and yet not en- 
tirely so, and he has at once to find out what is amiss 
and why it is amiss. 

He walked the roads and paths with the business- 
like, quick step of the skilled explorer of the earth; and 
with sharp eyes, from which neither a single pebble nor 
a single thought could hide itself, he looked, measured, 
tested, compared. And he scattered about him the living 
seeds of indomitable thoughts. He said to Suler once: 
“Vou, Liovushka, read nothing, which is not good, out of 
self-conceit; while Gorky reads a lot, which is not good, 
because he distrusts himself. I write much, which is not 
good, because of an old man’s ambition, a desire that 
all should think as I do. Of course, I think it is good, 
and Gorky thinks it is not good, and you think nothing at 
all; you simply blink and watch what you may clutch. 
One day you will clutch something which does not be- 
long to you—it has happened to you before. You will 
put your claws into it, hold on for a bit, and when it 
begins to get loose, you won’t try to stop it. Chekhov 
has a superb story “The Darling’—you are rather like 
het 

“In what?” asked Suler, laughing. 

“You can love well, but to choose—no, you can’t, and 
you will waste yourself on trifles.” 

“Ts everyone like that?” 

“Everyone?” Leo Nikolaievitch repeated. 
everyone.” 

And then suddenly he asked me, exactly as if he 
were dealing me a blow: “Why don’t you believe in 
God?” 

“T have no faith, Leo Nikolaievitch.” 

“Tt is not true. By nature you are a believer and you 
can not get on without God. You will realize it one day. 
Your disbelief comes from obstinacy, because you have 
been hurt: the world is not what you would like it to 
be. There are also some people who do not believe, out 
of shyness; it happens with young people; they adore some 
woman, but don’t want to show it from fear that she 
won’t understand, and also from lack of courage. Faith, 
like love, requires courage and daring. One has to say 
to oneself ‘I believe-—and everything will come right, 
everything will appear as you want it, it will explain it- 
self to you and attract you. Now, you love much, and 
faith is only a greater love: you must love still more 
and then your love will turn to faith. When one loves 
a woman, she is unfailingly the best woman on earth, 
and each loves the best woman; and that is faith. A non- 
believer can not love: to-day he falls in love with one 
woman, and next year with another. The souls of such 
men are tramps living barren lives—that is not good. 
But you were born a believer and it is no use thwarting 
yourself. Well, you may say, Beauty—and what is 
beauty? The highest and most perfect is God.” 

He hardly ever spoke to me on this subject, and its 
seriousness and the suddenness of it rather overwhelmed 
me. I was silent. 

He was sitting on the couch with his legs drawn up 
under him, and, breaking into a triumphant little smile 
and shaking his finger at me, he said: “You won’t get 
out of this by silence, no.” 

And I, who do not believe in God, looked at him for 
some reason very cautiously and a little timidly; I looked 
and thought: “This man is godlike.” 


“No, not 


Maxim Gorky. 
(The End) 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN POETIC DRAMA. 


Many years ago I was tramping one day with Witter 
Bynner over the New Hampshire hills, discussing 
poetic drama. It was my contention, I recall, that 
verse as a medium of dramatic expression can not be 
made effective in the practical theatre of our day, and 
the failure of the modern poetic drama is not always 
due to the poets’ lack of dramatic ability. They are 
trying, so I held, to address their age in a theatrically 
dead language. Bynner in part agreed, but he was 
then cherishing the dream of writing a modern play, 
in realistic speech, which should, however, drift into 
iambics as passions tightened, till it was in the full 
flood of versification before the audience realized what 
was happening. When the emotional tension lessened, 
it would sink back to prose. I don’t know if Bynner 
ever actually undertook the composition of such a 
play ; it would have been at least an interesting experi- 
ment. But since we had that talk together, both 
poetry and the theatre, in America, have been subject 
to much experimentation, and vastly changed condi- 
tions have resulted therefrom. I do not mean that the 
poetic drama, so called, is any better adapted to-day 
than it was then for the practical theatre; but we have 
at least learned that the practical theatre, the theatre 
of fixed proscenium, border lights and “flies,” uphol- 
stered seats and gilt plaster, is not the only theatre. 
We have also learned that a play in such a theatre is 
not the only way to arouse the dramatic imaginations 
of an audience. 

Among other theatres which we have discovered is 
the outdoor stage, from the Greek amphitheatre of the 
University of California, to the open glade beside a 
wood on some private estate, illuminated by sunshine 
or moonlight, or by calcium rays which make a vast, 
potential mystery of all the edges of shadow. And 
among other methods of expression which we have 
discovered (or rediscovered) to stir the dramatic 
imagination of a crowd by other means than the con- 
ventional play, is the pageant, which may or may not 
include the spoken word, but which is certainly most 
dramatic, as a rule, when it makes its appeal through 
the eye, by symbolic procession and dancing. The re- 
sult of all this has been to give to many artists in vari- 
ous lines an outlet for dramatic expression hitherto 
more or less denied to them, either because they were 
amateurs or because they lacked those peculiar and 
particularized talents that are required for successful 
work in the practical theatre. 

In his latest book, “A Canticle of Pan,” Mr. Bynner 
shows that he has found a way to employ poetry 
as a means of rousing the dramatic imagination of a 
crowd, quite without resort to the playhouse of. tradi- 
tion. Both the title poem of this volume, “A Canticle 
of Pan,” and a longer poem, “A Canticle of Praise,” 
were written not to be read but recited, and recited by 
one or more cantors to large audiences, with certain 
responses by the audience themselves when caught up 
into the swing of the mood; and with all possible 
values that are to be gained from a symbolic setting, 
from pageantry and trumpet call, from the blue mys- 
tery of night canopying a vast outdoor amphitheatre 
and all the emphasis of concentrated illumination. The 
“Canticle of Praise” was written in celebration of the 
signing of the armistice, and was planned to be re 
cited by two cantors (one of them the poet himself) 
in the Greek theatre of the University of California, 
which Sam Hume directs. It was a time, naturally, of 
tense emotion, and the eight thousand people gathered 
in the huge amphitheatre, facing the glimmering 
wall and the shadowy eucalyptus trees beyond, were in 
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a receptive mood. No poet could have asked a more 
lovely setting, we fancy, or a more receptive audience. 
Imagine the scene; a “salutation of bugle and drum.” 
Then the First Cantor speaks (“to the continuing sol- 
emn, low beat of the drum”) : 
Sing in thanksgiving, a song of the Lord 
Who moves in His might through the feet of His horde. 
(The drum ceases) 
O clap your hands, you people, and O you hills, give praise 
For the coming of His glory, the mystery of His ways! 
Look and you shall see the Lord, though your eyes be dim! 
Sing and you shall hear the Lord—in His Battle-Hymn! 


Then the people, the eight thousand, join in, with 
“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord”; 


and so on for the full stanza and chorus. There are 
other brief responses from the crowd—cries of “Liége,” 
“The Marne,” “They shall not pass!” and finally, in 
conclusion, the singing of the Marseillaise. 

That the martial and rhetorical beat of the rhythm 
in much of this poem is by no means the only rhythm 
adapted to such use is amply attested by that portion 
of the canticle which is a translation of Emile Cam- 
maert’s lovely poem, “L’Amour de la Patrie,’ which 
Mr. Bynner has rendered into English of no less 
haunting beauty. Given a setting of proper charm, 
and cantors with adequate voices and the ability to re- 
cite verse like human speech (a not too common equip- 
ment), and there seems to be no reason why what 
Mr. Bynner calls a canticle should not become a potent 
means of dramatic expression for all poets who aspire 
to reach their audiences directly and immediately, and 
who themselves are simple and sincere enough to 
handle the fundamental emotions of drama. 

“A Canticle of Pan” calls for two cantors, for Pan, 
and for the three Wise Men. Christ is born, and Pan 
runs away, while the cantors foretell his doom.. But 
he re-enters, exalted. 

No, no! I am alive! I need not die! 

I went to look at him, I pressed my eye 

Close to a narrow crack beside his bed 

And saw the starlight shining round his head, 

And saw his little moving leg and his little moving arm 

And I forgot the oracle and no more harm 

Was in the world for me at all, forever from that minute, 

Because I found a manger and a little baby in it... 

Everyone was sleeping. He was sleeping too. 

But I lifted my pipes and softly I blew, 

And a dove was on my shoulder and the lambs, I felt them 

stand 

Very close beside me. And then in his hand 

I laid my sprig of mistletoe and my holly at his feet, 

And I leaned and touched his lips, and O the touch was 

sweet! 

I laughed. He laughed. No one else awoke 

‘And only I, only Pan, heard him when he spoke. 

He spoke not with his lips, nor wholly with his eyes, 

Nor to me, but within me—and O but we were wise, 

Wiser than his mother dreamed or his father knew, 

And O but we were happy, Christ and I, we two! 


Then he tells what the Child whisperd to him; 


. . . . And, when I am older, I shall follow you, I know, 

And dance on the paths with you and sing on the hills 

With thrushes and with nightingales, with larks and whip- 
poor-wills. 

For you have sung together earth and air and sea, 

And the binding of the hearts of men shall be the song 
Pome . 3. 


The symbolism is not involved, the setting is as simple 
as one chooses (a circle of trees is all the poet calls 
for) ; the charm and eloquence of the poem are relied 
upon to awaken response. It is not drama, certainly, 
though perhaps it might be considered in a sense a 
harking back to the beginnings of drama before the 
medieval altar. However, it is dramatic in its effect, 
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and gives the poet scope for the direct, oral appeal of 
his verses—something, we fancy, that can hardly fail 
to react beneficently upon our national poetry, which, 
in spite of the sounding claims of the moderns, has 
tended of late more and more toward a sophisticated 
freakishness and a noticeable lack of touch with 
human realities. 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON. 


HENRY JAMES SELF-REVEALED. 


To those who are interested in the relationship be- 
tween art and life, the recently published letters of 
Henry James’ furnish material whose significance 
seems to have escaped the attention of most com- 
mentators. A vast outpouring of conventional eulogy 
has greeted these volumes on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic. With a solemnity as fatuous as that of the writer 
of the letters, critics have discussed them, and no one 
has dared to admit that only a mouse emerges from 
the mountain of words of which the letters are com- 
posed. The reader not wholly possessed by hero- 
worship may well ask if it was charitable thus to ex- 
pose a personality apparently all too commonplace. 
These letters add nothing of value for those who al- 
ready appreciated the work of Henry James. On 
the contrary, they are a serious check upon one’s 
enthusiasm, and will confirm the general public in 
its unfavourable and injudicious estimate of James’s 
writings. They tend to justify the suspicion of the 
average philistine that all the ritual of life for art’s 
sake is an affectation to conceal the futile and trifling 
activities of an incompetent minority of self-centred 
intellectuals. 

As his letters show, Henry James led a privileged 
existence from the beginning to the end of his career. 
His. education and his opportunities were all that an 
intelligent young man could desire. He began to write 
with every circumstance in his favour, and continued 
to the last without ever knowing the pressure of those 
exigencies, financial and domestic, which, for the most 
part, hamper the artist. Wherever he went, in 
America, France and England, he was at once re- 
ceived into the best society, using the term in its 
widest sense. He was in touch with the most promi- 
nent figures in the world of French and English let- 
ters, and was early admitted by them on terms of 
equality. Others have had to struggle in poverty to 
gain the attention of indifferent strangers. At no 
period had James to face and surmount the heart- 
breaking and formidable obstacles which bar the way 
of most great artists in their struggle for recognition. 
He had never to compromise any of the ideals he pro- 
fessed to cherish. It has been given to few men to 
pursue so independently the aims which he had set 
before him. In the circumstances, it is natural to ex- 
pect that, if the correspondence of such a man of let- 
ters is published, it will be a delightful revelation of 
all that those privileges combined with genius can 
mean for the full development of character and per- 
sonality. 

There is no trace of such a revelation in the two 
volumes of letters which Mr. Percy Lubbock has 
edited, and it does not appear to be a case of inade- 
quate editing. Of all the varied personalities and 
scenes which James frequented, he has scarcely a 
word to say that will linger in the memory. In his 
early youth he seems to have had some glimmerings 
of critical observation and humour, as when he de- 
scribed his meeting with William Morris and Mrs. 
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Morris’s “medieval toothache.’ In the main, his 
accounts are no better than those of the society gossips 
in the fashionable periodicals. He accepted the point 
of view towards European society which one expects 
in the average American social climber of Anglophile 
proclivities. He was the diner-out and gentleman of 
letters, perpetually amazed at his own good fortune 
in being allowed to breathe the refined atmosphere of 
the most select circles, and altogether inhibited from 
criticism by a sense of his own inferiority. In short, 
he was possessed by precisely that vulgarity from 
which he proposed to escape by abandoning his own 
country. When James fled from America he was try- 
ing to flee from himself. 

Human life had apparently no interest for him. 
The greatest events and the lesser incidents of public 
importance during his long life passed by unnoticed, 
so far as can be judged by the letters now published. 
The great war is the sole exception, and that catas- 
trophe merely demoralized him. He collapsed beneath 
its shock, but without ever really understanding what 
the issues were. His views about the war were the 
crude simplifications of the gutter press. He, who 
could never bring himself to employ the natural 
phraseology appropriate to common events, lapsed into 
the stereotypes of the head-lines and the official spell- 
binders, when he talked of the war. Ireland is one 
of the very few subjects of human interest, but unre- 
lated to his own private preoccupations, upon which 
James expresses himself. “I don’t believe much in 
the Irish,” he writes from Dublin. “I can’t but think 
they are a poor lot ... their power to injure and 
annoy England (if they were to get their own parlia- 
ment) would be considerably less than is assumed.” 
What an intelligent comment upon a question which, 
whatever its merits and demerits, has powerfully 
stirred the emotions, imaginations—and even the in- 
telligence—of millions! No wonder James refrained 
as a rule from passing judgment upon living people or 
live issues. 

It was a more congenial task for him to invent 
euphemisms to avoid the use of the vulgar, rather 
American word, typewriter. He constantly dictated 
his letters, and just as constantly felt it his duty to 
apologize for so doing, however intimate the friend 
to whom he was writing. But he could never bring 
himself to do this simply and naturally. With 
elephantine ingenuity he devised such phrases as: 
“Forgive my use of this fierce legibility”; “let this 
mechanic form and vulgar legibility notify”; “this 
graceless machinery”; “this impersonal mechanism.” 
He was perpetually apologizing for delayed answers, 
and assuring his correspondents in extravagant terms 
of his shame, indignation, amazement, delight, or un- 
dying love, enfolding them in series of hollow, elabo- 
rate phrases of courtesy. It seems never to have 
occurred to him to be sometimes brief, unaffected and 
sincere. 

This aloofness from life, this silence on every vital 
event of his time, is not compensated by any evidence 
of an intelligent participation in the literary and 
artistic life of the period. Stevenson and Kipling are 
the only contemporaries in whom he shows a genuine 
interest. One suspects, by the laboured tone of his 
comments on Howells, that he found the latter’s 
friendship more acceptable than his books. Of Mere- 
dith he has nothing to say, except to complain that 
his letters were not worth publishing, and that “Lord 
Ormont” was obscure. A truly stupendous effort 
from the writer of these letters and the author of 
“The Finer Grain.” He apparently never heard of 


Shaw, or Yeats, or Synge or Remy de Gourmont, or 
Anatole France, so far as his correspondence shows. 
He was moved to the shallow depths of his bourgeois 
soul by the horror of being associated with “The 
Yellow Book.” His relations with Wells are very 
strange, culminating appropriately in the explosion of 
verbose indignation which followed the parody of 
James in “Boon.” Anything vital, humorous and 
strong was shunned by James as he would shun dis- 
ease. He preferred the elaborate politeness of the 
most formal friendships, and felt happy only in the 
cloistered society of spinsters of all ages and both 
sexes. The atmosphere of his intimate circle is that 
of a tea-party in an English country vicarage, with 
the dear rector slightly indisposed, and, consequently, 
much fuss and flurry amongst the elderly virgins 
present. 

Through all this atmosphere of spinsterhood, with 
its apologetic deprecation, its loving assurances, its 
tremors and disgusts, its feeble enthusiasms and 
querulous resentments, runs the plaint of an intel- 
lectual hypochondriac with a grievance. Henry James 
inveighed ponderously against the popular taste, and 
attitudinized inimitably about the sacredness of art. 
Yet his grievance was that his books did not sell. He 
had the fullest appreciation from the minority whose 
opinion really naattered, but he craved the success of 
the tradesmen of fiction. Although under no economic 
pressure to justify it, he set himself to write plays for 
money, surely the most preposterous tragi-comedy of 
literature. When his “Guy Domville” was produced 
by George Alexander it was a failure, and the 
wretched author actually came before the curtain to 
receive the howls and catcalls of the exasperated audi- 
ence. This was his first and only contact with the 
wicked world outside the charmed circle of his fash- 
ionable hostesses, and the incense-bearers who played 
up to his curious cult of himself. After that he re- 
turned to his mittened and velvet-gloved audience, his 
Remingtonian “vulgar legibility,” and his protestations 
of boundless friendship and ominously artificial de- 
light in the receipt of some totally unimportant 
book. 

The letters of Henry James are the reductio ad 
absurdum of what the plain people have always 
jeered at as the “literary gent.” If they had been 
written by some anonymous spinster, morbidly self- 
conscious and preoccupied with fussy futilities, they 
would, if ever published, be made the subject of im- 
polite merriment by some writer of weekly literary 
notes. But the intellectuals have a perverted trades- 
union instinct, which prevents them from uniting for 
any real common advantage, but makes them conspire 
to conceal the emptiness of such a life as that revealed 
in the letters of Henry James. Mr. Edmund Gosse 
tells without a smile, as if he were relating a scene 
in the Garden of Gethsemane, how James lay awake 
all night and came down to breakfast in a bad temper, 
simply because his friend had hinted at the inadvisa- 
bility of rewriting “Roderick Hudson” in the later 
Jacobean manner. 

The letters now given to us are a sad gloss on that 
later style of which so much has been written, for 
they show how James came to love redundancy and 
obscurity for their own sake. Who, after reading 
the James letters, will waste any time on the attempted 
refinements and subtleties of his later works? Thanks 
to his friends we have seen this word-spinning at close 
quarters. It represents the decline of a man of talent, 
not the maturity of a man of genius. 


Ernest A. Boyp. 
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MODERN CASUISTS. 


Most of the men who work in the centres of trade and 
thought are paid less for what they do than for what 
they think. Loyalty is the most valuable asset in any 
business. And because business, like art, is essentially 
unmoral, the employees who give their services to 
enable somebody else to get rich quick have in many 
cases to make difficult adjustments. Puritanism dies 
hard, and the ethical bias in our blood is inescapable. 
It must be reckoned with. Our ancestral gods must 
be appeased, and at the same time we must keep our 
jobs. It is customary, therefore, to apply our mental 
equipment pretty steadily to reconciling a fixed phil- 
osophy with recalcitrant facts. 

Independent thought exists in considerable quantity 
at the bottom and at the top of business organizations ; 
but, in the middle, among the climbers, it is a distinct 
draw-back. New methods are sometimes welcome, 
but honest thinking is anathema. Friendly talk with 
commuters reveals among them concepts of justice and 
liberty entirely incompatible with what they are doing 
at the office ; concepts which, if applied in the world of 
buying and selling, would ruin the game. Anglo- 
Saxon ideals, undiluted, are pure dynamite. Diluted, 
they can be handled, may even be converted into the 
crusading energy necessary to commercial enterprise. 
Logically, to be a Christian is to be a radical ; actually, 
to be a Christian is to uphold the present order just 
as it is. 

Carleton Parker got at only one side of the I. W. 
W. complex. He believed them to be against the 
government because they were denied the privileges 
of civilization. This is true, but another factor in 
the creation of their mood is their lack of impedi- 
menta. Wives and children are both rewards and 
hostages. Every householder thinks more radically 
than he acts, because he is fearful of losing what he 
has gained under the established rules. He supports 
a society in which, fundamentally, he does not believe. 

It follows that he must deceive himself. He must 
fix up his way of life with his conscience or he can not 
sleep at night. The confidential clerk, for instance, 
is a loving and careful soul who would not number in 
his list of friends the wanton who treads on a worm. 
He knows that the stock of his immediate superior 
has been recently watered, and that the profits of his 
business are large beyond all predecent, beyond all de- 
cency. Yet he has convinced himself that he ought 
to remain and aid him because the product of the 
nearest competitor is unsafe to use and results in an 
incalculable number of deaths in a year. He throws 
himself whole-heartedly into the battle for sales be- 
cause not to do so would be inhuman. The real reason 
may be that he has bought a house and is paying for 
it. The editorial writer does not like the candidate 
the paper is supporting, but writes in his praise be- 
cause it has come to his ears that if the paper supports 
him during the campaign, it will have more power to 
influence him toward liberal policies after he has been 
elected. 

The mine-foreman knows his company uses thugs 
to keep organizers out of its territory. However, he 
is convinced that the unions would have shut down 
every mine in the country last year if they had con- 
trolled all the fields, and the use of gunmen is in his 
eyes a smaller evil than a national coal-famine. The 
member of Congress knows he could not have been 
re-elected if he had not got the court-house for his 
home town, and the court-house came as a concession 
for his vote in favour of an utterly vicious measure. 


Yet if he had not been re-elected there would have 
been nobody to champion an important reform, and it 
would have failed of passage. An advertising writer 
who turns out copy exaggerating the virtues of an ex- 
pensive automobile, reflects that mankind is essen- 
tially lazy and never lived up to its capacity, until 
publicity came along to stir individuals into more or 
less useless activity. After all, he says to himself, 
merely to produce is a virtue; who is going to judge 
what is most worth doing? 

These are obvious instances. The luxuriant com- 
plexity of many excuses for supporting the question- 
able schemes by which men thrive, is often beyond 
analysis. By some tortuous pathway of the mind, by 
some incredible balancing of cause and effect, by 
some unconsciously ingenious network of logic the 
majority of those who labour in our marts convince 
themselves that good is evil and evil is good whenever 
self-interest runs contrary to moral judgment. The 
upshot is that conscience does not function in society 
as it often does in personal relations. Moral judg- 
ments are even less to be trusted than intellectual 
conclusions. There are few, perhaps there are none, 
who are not bought or bribed to play, most of the 
time, on the winning side. As a result, mass-action 
is always more stupid, conservative, or unscrupulous 
than would have been expected from an examination 
of the electorate. 

No man, not Tolstoy or Socrates, has hewed to 
the line of his conviction, letting the chips fall where 
they would. Every man has his ambition and his 
fear; and every man, to avoid the realization of his 
own weakness, has resorted to sophistication, casuis- 
try, specious arguments to prove his own integrity 
to himself. We all hate to be slaves; and must prove 
that what we are ordered to do was spontaneous and 
right. Thus it comes that in a world filled with radi- 
cal thought the conservatives still hold—and perhaps 
will continue forever to hold—the power. 

MAXWELL ANDERSON. 


THE SAVOUR OF CAPE COD. 

A NARROW bluff of land running towards the sea, ter- 
minating in a low cliff falling away sharply to the sands; 
its crest studded with gnarled wind-swept pines; its flanks 
clothed with scrub-oak of every shade of russet, sloping 
gently down to fields of coarse blue sand-grass and to 
the brown rushes of a marsh. Far down the beach, the 
sea, ebbing smoothly and slowly, leaving wet islands 
of ribbed sand thickly covered with gulls intent on fish- 
ing; a few crows here and there appearing more jetty 
by contrast with their whiteness. 

Such is the scene framed in the eastern window of 
my room close down upon the beach. The narrow bluff 
hides the wide curve of a bay beyond, and trom behind 
the pines rises a gaunt old wind-mill without sails. <A 
local Daudet might live there in some comfort, for its 
beams are stout despite its weather-beaten aspect; but 
after all, the materials to hand are perhaps fitter for an 
artist’s palette, since the ground about it is bright with 
golden-rod, and purple, white, and yellow asters. 

Beneath this same window an armlet of the sea runs 
by, under guidance of a narrow pier leading from a tiny 
landlocked harbour, wherein ride fishing-smacks at 
anchor. They still have masts and are still built along 
the old familiar lines; but science, while helping the 
fishermen, has largely spoilt the beauty of their trade. 
The cutting swish of the water as the little craft go out 
to sea is drowned in these days by the ugly chug-chug 
of the motors, and it is sad to see them scudding by with 
all their sails furled no matter what the weather. 

Other windows give on to wide vistas along the shore 
to where the sun sets; the woods running, Cape Cod 
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fashion, clear to the beginning of the beach. Pines, and 
oaks, and pines again, growing sturdily amidst the sand, 
their branches hung with heavy fringes of long grey- 
green moss. Marking the incoming limit of the tide 
are banks of sea-weed, high and broad, and shaped like 
armchairs from the undulations of the waves. Some- 
times in the early mornings, men drive down and pile this 
into carts, forming pictures such as James Maris loves 
to paint. 

The little old houses of the Cape, white-painted and 
green-shuttered, are so set upon the sward that they look 
as though they could be moved about at will. This gives 
them an air of being kin to the toys of Noah’s Ark and 
one feels that, suitably reduced, they would make admir- 
able dwellings for Shem, Ham and Japheth. Veritable 
toys are the charming bird-houses on poles, which hardly 
any Cape Cod garden is without; often indeed you see 
whole rows of them, all tenanted; and adding further 
to this note of cheer are gaily painted weather-vanes, 
most often models of the Cape Cod mills, whose sails 
twirl busily both day and night, for hereabouts the winds 
are nearly as constant as the tides. 

Autumnal colouring brings the contrasting beauty of 
the oaks and pines into full play, and by October, when 
the tourists and mosquitoes have mostly taken their depart- 
ure, the Cape resumes a serenity according better with its 
character than the bustling traffic of the summer. Then 
too it is that the purple thyme carpets the rolling, tree- 
less land along the neck of the Cape in such a regal 
manner that it rivals the glory of a Scottish moor in 
August. The cranberries ripen, and all available hands 
are requisitioned to garner the precious crop on which 
the prosperity of so many of the inhabitants depends. 

At Provincetown the scene changes from the custom- 
ary sleepy hamlets set in old avenues of elms, and takes 
on the more cosmopolitan air of a trading seaport. The 
place smacks of fish, abounds in nets and tackle; and 
accordingly, in artists. I passed one there, encamped 
on the pavement of a busy street, painting an old church 
with a tree-bordered square before it. In the foreground 
passed and repassed a continuous motley of local types; 
groups of bronzed fishermen, lounging by in red jerseys 
and high sea-boots; Italian women wrapped in gay shawls, 
volubly scolding their swarthy husbands; lithe Portu- 
guese negroes, native to the Cape since their fathers fled 
here from persecution in the Indies; flesh-coloured 
Cape Cod girls, and occasional groups of visitors. But 
in place of these, the artist had transposed on to her 
canvas a crowd which might have been culled from a 
nightmare of a Parisian boulevard, or borrowed from 
the fashion-supplements of Sunday papers, splashed in 
with all the colours of the Salon. 

Provincetown takes great pride in having been the 
first landing-place of the Pilgrim Parents. It is hard 
to see just why an Italian campanile should have been 
chosen to commemorate this event; it looks strangely 
foreign and out of place, towering above the New Eng- 
land cottages and sea of masts, and there was certainly 
little enough of the buoyancy and warmth of the South 
in the Pilgrims’ dispositions. That indeed seems to have 
been just the trouble with them; they were too much of 
a kind, the stern, respectable, petit bourgeois type, cour- 
ageous enough to stand for what they wanted, and rigid 
enough to do to all who differed from them as they had 
been done by. If only their righteousness could have 
been leavened by a judicious admixture of other minds. 
If, for instance, with every so-many stolid, God-fearing 
citizens, a sprinkling of vagabonds, artists and musicians 
could have embarked, just enough to oil the wheels of 
life and preserve its airiness and grace. To think what 
New England might have been if some such ballast had 
been added to those boatloads of the early Colonists! 

Even time does not wholly rectify such errors of hu- 
man judgment. For if those sober adventurers of the 
“Mayflower” could return to-day, they would find, amidst 
much to condemn, prohibition to approve; recognizing 
its restrictive compulsion as the true fruit of their own 
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repressive creed. Still, their good qualities live on too, 
in the Cape’s courageous sons who man the life-saving 
stations along that stormy coast, and in the sturdy char- 
acteristics of the dogged old sea-captains, so well por- 
trayed by J. C. Lincoln. This native novelist of the Cape 
possesses further the happy faculty of being able to take 
you out of doors and keep you there; for through all his 
books there runs the sweep of the tide, the salty freshness 
of the wind, the ooze of the mud flats, the roar of the 
storms, and all the other sights and smells and sounds 
that go to make up the special charm and savour of Cape 


Gous 
B. U. Burke, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS. 


“UBI BENE, IBI PATRIA.”’ 


Sirs: I read “What Can a Young Man Do?” by Harold | 
Stearns in your issue of 4 August with a great deal of 
interest. I confess that my feeling for the young men who 
are fleeing our shores because of the lack of freedom here 
is one of disdain for their cowardice in accepting the results 


’ of other mens’ fights for freedom instead of making their 
“own fight right where they stand. No nation has achieved 


freedom except where its citizens have made a fight for it. 
No age but must make its own struggle for its own interpre- 
tation of freedom. In every nation where conditions are 
more favourable to art, to literature, to free institutions, there 
has been a group of people wno have been content to live the 
thing they believed, until their faith in the coming golden 
age was caught by the majority and the conditions created 
which were deemed desirable; then once again the old 
battle for a newer conception had again to be undertaken by 
other adventurous souls. 

In Britain and France before the war there were groups 
of intense, sincere people who were practising the theories 
they believed would eventually revivify society. They were 
earning their living through agriculture and crafts, simplify- 
ing their needs and preaching their gospel, of beauty, sim- 
plicity, truth. In Russia for generations there have been 
people accepting the life of hard labour in order to share 
the life of the peasant and create the demand for the new 
world. Elsewhere there have been heroic people who have 
not fled the evil conditions of their own land for the freer 
atmosphere that had been created by predecessors, but have 
assumed the burden of creating the new spirit. Scattered 
up and down the states are isolated groups who have been 
pioneers. However crude their attempts they have kept alive 
the desire for spiritual and economic freedom. 

For Mr. Stearns and these fugitives from the present Amer- 
ican need for new conceptions of freedom, there is one press- 
ing demand—make your struggle for freedom where you 
stand, it will not be won in a day or a year but it must be 
made, some time by some one with courage and insight. Be 
thou the man that thou wish some one else had been, for the 
Kingdom thou seekest is here or nowhere. Freedom is an 
individual state of mind and can not be gained except by your 
own endeavours. I am, etc., 
West Orange, New Jersey. Autce A. CHown. 
Sirs: Mr. Stearns’s article on “What Can a Young Man Do?” 
is so provocative I hope that he will follow it with “What a 
Young Man Can Do.” I am particularly interested in the 
question because unfortunately I am a young man, and I find 
Mr. Stearns’s English friend more convincing than Mr. 
The Englishman says: “America is still the land of 
opportunity. I should think it would be a challenge to your 
young men. And as for the unpleasant things—I should think 
the obligation to fight these evils would be a stimulus.” Mr. 
Stearns does not deny this, but he devotes his article to ex- 
cuses for running away; he indicts America, not for the 
cowardice of our unconventional youth, but for the bigotry 
and oppressiveness which drives them away. He says nothing 
of the obligation of staying here and fighting it out. 

Moreover, I think he has exaggerated the exodus and 
underestimated the numbers of intelligent young men for 
whom the selling of “oodles of fake oil-stock to greedy 
suckers” has no appeal. There are more young men in our 
colleges inoculated with the virus of radicalism or what is 
called “extreme liberalism” than he imagines. And they 
are not all planning to go abroad; at least not since Mr. Pal- 
mer stopped giving out free passage to any who were caught 
reading Kropotkin’s “Memoirs.” 
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Besides, I think Mr. Stearns sees more bogey-men than the 
cellar contains. He says: “Rebellious youth is not wanted 
here.” Now I have yet to hear of a place where it was 
wanted. If there were such a place, few would go there. It 
is because youth is not wanted that it is rebellious, and it is 
because it is not wanted that youth is here. It is precisely 
because America is inhospitable to rebellion, that youth loves 
the word. There would be no fun rebelling if those in au- 
thority wanted you to. And the less flexibility and colour, the 
less opportunity for adventure, the more rebellion there will 
be. Of course there is always the static crowd; I am talking 
about the imaginative ones. 

Whenever Mr. Stearns speaks of “the glorious way of 
youth,” I feel a thrill of understanding and appreciation. 
But then he starts lambasting our home-towns, and I naturally 
resent it. Dismal is the word; but “beyond endurance” is 
not. You see, some of us have made up our minds to endure it 
and find out the reasons for the dismalness; some of us even 
hope or dream of regenerating some of these towns, giving 


them some art, music, drama, intellectual life and so on.» 


Sherwood Anderson, Edgar Lee Masters and some others 
have stayed here, they have broken through the crust and are 
finding the pie. Who will give these towns these things if 
not youth? Why run to Europe when there is so much to be 
done in this country? 

Why not a movement in this country to form a sort of 
young American Fabian society for those who would otherwise 
run away and for those who have the courage to stay? A 
group is certainly needed in this country to prepare the cul- 
tural and scientific background for successful revolution. 
What greater opportunity could there be than the opportunity 
to do in America what the intellectual classes have already 
done in Europe? Are the forces of reaction and suppression 
so much stronger? Let us hope that these young people Mr. 
Stearns describes as going abroad are going there for inspiration 
and ideas, and will return to give us some of their wisdom 
and enthusiasm. 

Who reads the radical magazines except the college men 
and women of to-day? I do not know the percentage of 
undergraduates on your subscription books, but I venture to 
say it is very large. But as I said before, I am a very young 
man, very innocent in the ways of the world and a trifle 
naive and unsophisticated. I am hoping that the Freeman 
will help educate such as J, and perhaps when I have graduated 
I shall have seen the error of my ways and shall go abroad. 
igantwetc., 
Troy, N.Y. 


Tue foregoing letters represent a point of view that is quite com- 
monly held, and for that reason we print them. Those who hold it, 
however, seem never to think it worth while to adduce any ground 
for their assumptions and affirmations. It is one thing to say that 
the misplaced person should stay here, and quite another thing to 
show why it is his duty to do so; but this his exhorters somehow never 
do. Hence their contention, as against Mr. Stearns, for example, 
must be held as of slight value.—Eprrors. 


Horace C. Coon. 


THE REAL RATE OF INTEREST. 

Sirs: There has been a great deal of discussion lately about 
~the rate of interest. Mr. J. S. Williams, the U. S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency, thinks that the New York banks 
should not be charging as much as fifteen per cent when they 
can get money from the Federal Reserve for about six per 
cent. And Professor Patten on page 446 of your issue of 21 
July, implies that capital can be obtained by having a rate of 
interest so high that consumers would be induced to restrict 
their expenditure. 

It seems to me that Mr. Williams and Professor Patten 
neglect the enormous effect of the fluctuating money-standard 
on the rate of interest. In 1893, when gold rose thirteen per 
cent per annum, a five per cent contract-rate meant an actual 
interest-rate of eighteen per cent per annum. From 1896 to 
1915 the fall in gold was 2.1 per cent per annum, nearly uni- 
form during the nineteen years, making a contract-rate of 
\six per cent per annum to be a real rate of 3.9 per cent, se- 
riously affecting the small investor and the salaried classes. 
Since 1915, the fall in gold has been 16.9 per cent per annum; 
and hence a contract-rate of fifteen per cent, which Mr. Wil- 
liams thinks is rather high, is actually a rate of minus 1.9 per 
cent per annum, the creditor paying the debtor that much for 
taking care of the money. Assuming the rate of 16.9 per cent 
in the purchasing power of money is to continue, then to se- 
cure a real rate of interest of eight per cent necessary to re- 
pair the wastes of war, a contract-rate of twenty-five per 
cent per annum would be necessary. There is no reason to 
infer that gold is going to regain the monopoly-strength over 
other commodities that it is now losing so rapidly. Consider 
the last year for which returns are available: The month for 
which the last index number is given by the Bureau of Labour 
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Statistics is April, 1920. During the year preceding that aate, 
prices rose 30.5 per cent indicating a fall in the purchasing 
power of money of 23.4 per cent. If such a fall lasted for 
six years, all debts would lose four-fifths of their face value. 
Hence the nations of the world a few years from now might 
not find it so difficult after all to pay their debts, for they 
could pay them in twenty-cent dollars. Of course in the 
meantime, the investing and salaried classes wouid be wiped 
out. 

The remedy for thisishonest money; money not basedon a 
single commodity, especially in the metal-group, but on a 
number of commodities, as was adopted by Massachusetts in 
1780. If a single commodity is used, it would probably be 
found in the food-group, for, from the published index-num- 
bers of the Bureau of Labour Statistics, there were only three 
years between 1896 and 1920 when food deviated from the 
General Commodity as much as five per cent. If General 
Commodities is taken as a base, and the curve of food-prices 
is plotted, it is almost indistinguishable from flatness, while 
every commodity in the metal-group shows violent fluctua- 
tions. There are many practical difficulties in adopting food 
instead of gold as a measure of price, the principal one be- 
ing the impossibility of redemption. But as long as food, 
clothing and shelter are prized more than ornamentation, we 
must expect gold to fall, unless we take a lesson from the re- 
cent sale of Stutz motors. The banks do not permit “kiting” 
in checks but protest those for which there are no funds. If 
the investing and salaried classes do the same thing and 1n- 
sist upon the redemption, ultimately in gold, of all the bank- 
notes they receive, there will very shortly not be enough gold 
to go around, and gold iwill surely go up; that is prices will fall. 
I am, ete. Caicp 


HOW TO CONFISCATE RENT. 

Sirs: In all the discussion as to the necessity of confiscation 
of the economic rent of franchises and natural resources, in- 
cluding land, I know of no writer who gives mathematical 
directions as to the procedure to accomplish this. Most of 
these franchises—for example, land titles—are already taxed; 
and the question is, how shall we increase the present tax on 
the franchise in order to take all the economic rent? 

The rent is now divided between taxes and the income, ac- 
tual or speculative, of the owner; and in the ratio of the rate 
of taxation and the rate of interest, both being based on the 
selling value. Thus with a two per cent rate of taxation 
and a five per cent rate of interest, a plot of vacant ground 
or stock in a public-utility corporation just formed selling 
for $2,000, would yield $40 in taxes, and $100 in income to the 
owner (in these cases speculative.) 

The total annual productivity is obtained by adding the 
taxes to the interest on the selling price. The total value of 
the franchise is obtained by adding the selling price to the 
amortization or capitalization of the taxes. Thus in the ex- 
ample above, the total value is the selling price of $2,000 
added to $800, obtained by finding the sum which would pro- 
duce $40 at five per cent interest. 

If now the assessment is made equal to the total value 
(in this case $2800) and the tax rate is made equal to the rate 
of interest (in this case five per cent) the selling price of 
the franchise will be zero, and there will be no economic rent 
received by the owner. I am, etc, He Gane 


POETRY. 


A BIRCH-WOOD TRYST. 


Slight tree, white tree, 
Where my lover, low 

Said the words that like birds 
Made my heart aglow 

With the spring, words that ring 
In my memory still— 

Slight tree, white tree 
Growing on the hill. 


Slight tree, white tree, 
When the world was young 
Had any lover then 
Such a golden tongue? 
Out of stored tree-wisdom 
Tell me, shall I flee 
Or cling, when, as he promised, 
He comes here seeking me? 
Mary Carotyn Davies. 
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ART. 
A HALF-CENTURY CELEBRATION. 


To anyone interested in the art-gallery, its collections 
and its problems, the celebration by the Metropolitan 
Museum of its fifty years of existence will bring up 
some interesting questions. The room usually de- 
voted to new accessions at the: museum -now traces 
the history of the institution through photographs and 
documents. One sees the old building still standing 
in Fourteenth street where the modest beginnings 
were made. One follows the growth of the institution 
and makes or renews acquaintance with the large num- 
ber of officers or donors who have built it up to its as- 
tonishing size; and the first question, that the word 
size brings up, is, what is the relation here of quantity 
and quality? Not an absolutely satisfactory one, we 
must answer; but at once, as one thinks back to the 
museum of ten or twenty years ago, the proportion of 
good in the collection looms up as so enormously 
increased that we say, relatively, that the growth in 
merit is even better than that to be measured by 
extent. 

The bankers, lawyers, merchants and others in the 
interesting gallery of photographs, these men who 
have given their time and money that New York may 
have this museum, incomparably the greatest in the 
New World, and worthy of study by those who direct 
the great collections abroad, how shall we feel toward 
them on contemplating their record of success and 
failure? There can be but one answer: our feeling 
must be one of unmeasured gratitude. Their suc- 
cess is permanent: the museum exists, it is rich in 
art-works and in the means to obtain more, and it 
develops in intelligence of direction. The record of 
failure is one that may be retrieved ; if we have missed 
supreme works that have come up for acquisition (I 
will recall two: Rembrandt’s “David and Saul,” one 
of his greatest canvases, and the Greek marble of the 
“Seated Hera,” now in Berlin), there are still mighty 
opportunities before us; if the present-day American 
public and its artists have seen but little of the great 
men of their period in the museum’s collections, a ten- 
dency toward improvement in that direction is now 
observable, and to the new generation the Metro- 
politan may render this all-important service of show- 
ing the contemporary classics. 

But already we are in questions of detail, even if 
large ones. The essential point to make first, is that 
the men who, for this half-century, have built up the 
museum have worked in a spirit of whole-hearted 
devotion to what they felt to be the greatest posses- 
sion of the city. This is the reason for their suc- 
cess; the errors are those of a corporation too young 
to have ripe judgment through its own experience or to 
know the wisdom of entrusting its policies to ex- 
perts; to such as would have to be chosen, moreover, 
from the unlimited number of persons eager to be 
given such authority. We know the unexampled 
strides of the German museums in these fifty years, 
and that this progress has been made through the al- 
most autocratic power vested in a few extraor- 
dinarily competent men. But the results attained in 
Germany and the relatively low expenditure which 
has made them possible must not induce us to judge 
American conditions by those of Europe. Wecould 
not draw on the old collections that were accessible 
there ; we are at a long distance from the places where 
the great works offered for sale are to be examined; 
olir museum is a private, not a governmental institu- 


tion; and above all there is not, in our public, a body 
of opinion which would act as a constant and urgent 
stimulus toward a strong policy or would promptly 
criticize mistakes. Imagine the purchases for our 
museum becoming live national issues as they have 
been, time and again, in Europe. Consider the action 
of France, in her present need forbidding the ex- 
portation of all art-works over a certain age and 
placing almost prohibitive taxes on the exportation 
of the rest. Then recall that it is only seven years 
since a small number of persons interested in art pre- 
vailed on Congress to abolish the import tax which 
kept many works out of this country; it will be clear 
that the men who have given us the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum were not carried on by the will of the majority 
but were following their own sense of values. It is 
by doing so that they prepared a better future for, 
the majority to come. Nothing is more certain than 
that the collections in our galleries have already had 
a vast effect in developing the understanding of our 
people, and as this understanding becomes more and 
more retroactive, the museum will progress with the 
impetus of the many, instead of the enthusiasm of the 
few. 

Doubtless a number of the collectors, especially the 
younger ones, who have loaned the treasures now on 
view at the museum would be glad to acknowledge 
the debt they owe the institution for the development 
of their taste. If these lines come into the hands of 
any one who has not gone to the museum since the 
opening of its commemorative exhibition, they will 
serve their best purpose in showing the unprecedented 
reward that awaits the visitor. Perhaps recalling 
some of the works that are there for the summer will 
bring back to the mind of some who have already seen 
this remarkable show, the fact that they need to go 
again in the weeks of it that remain. Probably we 
all go most naturally to see the paintings first; but 
every department of the museum has been added to 
from the wealth of works in private hands, and 
visitors who have seen the beautiful fourth century 
Greek marble of a girl, for example, or who have 
appreciated the grandeur of the loan-collection of 
Egyptian jewels, will not soon forget the experience. 
It is to be hoped that calling attention to what may 
be the less popular galleries will create a demand for 
their further development. We owe much to Dr. 
Robinson for his work in our collections of classical 
art, and should see to it that this field receives the at- 
tention it deserves. It is of course one of the funda- 
mentals of art-knowledge; but we need more realiza- 
tion of the delight that the Greeks and the other 
ancient artists may as easily have for us as they had 
it for the men of the Renaissance. The classical field 
moreover is one in which the growth of museums will 
soonest exhaust the supply of material. 


But we have set out to see the special exhibits that 
mark the celebration of the museum’s half-century 
and it is among the paintings that these are found 
most abundantly. The name of the Marquand Gal- 
lery makes us pause before examining our new treas- 
ures; for it carries us back to the old Marquand 
Gallery which was for so many years the Tribuna 
or Salle Carrée where one saw the choicest collection 
in the building. One then thinks of the Morgan and 
the Altman collections and sees that it is still through 
the fervour of certain individuals that significant ad- 
vances are made, and not through the composite and 
often academic action of official bodies following the 
principles of the newly evolved “scientific” school of 
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museums-management. Then, the quality of the 
works we have before us in this exhibition—is it not 
again a plea for more of personal leadership in our 
public collecting? What pictures bought by the mu- 
seum in the last five years, let us say, can be set be- 
side those which certain private collectors have ac- 
quired in the same period and which are now before 
us? The sums paid for these are doubtless very 
large, but one can not help wishing that the museum 
would accumulate its purchasing-funds for a few ac- 
cessions of such importance rather than let them go 
into works of the doubtful value of the big Tintor- 
etto, the big Correggio and the latest big picture—the 
highly finished, somewhat attractive but essentially in- 
significant work of Girolamo dei Libri. 

The Titian “Portrait of a Man,” at the north door 
of the Marquand Gallery, is a dominating work and 
attracts one back to it again and again, despite the 
presence all about it of masterpieces (I will recall only 
the extraordinary Bellini—a work that is perhaps 
without a parallel in the master’s production, and the 
marvellous “Musician” of Holbein). Few museums 
of the world can show a Titian equal to this one. It 
rings like an anvil in its iron colour and has an im- 
perturbable force of design, and yet, strange to say, it 
remains Venetian in sentiment. Something of the 
mystery of character that glows in the Giorgione por- 
trait in the Altman collection gives warmth to the 
firm features, and at last one feels that in these blacks 
and grays the sumptuousness of Venice has found a 
deeper expression than in all the wealth of colour we 
usually associate with the art of the enchanted city. 
From this picture which, with all its severity, still 
belongs to the opulent Cinquecento, it is a far cry 
to the thirteenth century and to the grand mysticism 
of the next work we turn to among the loans. I be- 
lieve few who are at all prepared for the appreciation 
of the Italian primitives will fail to get the deepest 


pleasure that their visit to the museum affords, when 


they stand before the group of three pictures by 
Cimabue. On the same wall are two notable works 
which show the source and the sequence of Cimabue’s 
art; a wonderful Byzantine painting, and a thing of 
mountain-like majesty by Bernardo Daddi. Across 
the room is a Piero della Francesca, the first to be 
shown in this country (unless one is willing to ac- 
cept the attribution to Piero sometimes given to the 
work in the Historical Society). A decision as to the 
most perfect master of the art of painting will for- 
tunately never be reached; but if the futile attempt 
to reach a choice were ever made, Piero must either 
be that choice or very near it. When one considers 
the extreme rarity of his easel-pictures, it becomes 
evident that the opportunity afforded by this little 
painting is inestimable. But we turn back to the 
Cimabue, the head of Christ which is the central panel 
of the three. Our Western race can let its own place 
in the scale of humanity be judged from such a work, 
and feel confident that it has here a reply to the claims 
to a deeper spirituality made for their peoples by men 
of the Orient. They are troubled by the attention io 
scientific and material problems which seems to them 
the leading factor in European psychology. But per- 
haps the remoteness from Oriental life that prevents 
our seeing to the utmost depths of Indian or Chinese 
art has its counterpart in the difficulty which the 
Eastern peoples experience before ours. In any event, 
until we find reason to change, we may feel free to 
consider that our Cimabue is as far a reach toward 
the heights of the world (or beyond them, as Roger 


Fry prefers to state it) as man has made; and the 
quality of form and colour with which this is achieved 
can not be made known to those who have not seen it. 

It was a fortunate decision that dictated the placing 
of the great loans in the separate rooms to which their 
origin assigns them. One needs time to adjust one- 
self between leaving the calm of those Italian prim- 
itives and coming into contact with the lighting of 
Greco’s “View of Toledo.” It is again a masterpiece, 
and it is even one which stands apart, in all the work 
that has come to us through the extravagant nobility 
of the Cretan painter. 

One comes on the Rubens “Venus and Adonis,” 
which takes one back to the incredible wealth of 
the master as one saw it in Munich, Paris or Madrid. 
At least a mention must be made of the Rembrandts in 
the next room; and before it is too late I want to re- 
call the Rembrandts in the print-collection, at the 
other end of the building, not to speak of the other 
marvels that fill the three galleries there. One enters 
the room of the older French pictures and takes up 
wherever he left it off, the climb of that mountain we 
call Poussin; and one can not resist a stop before our 
two Ingres which are bettered by being hung in their 
new place. Finally one comes to the gallery of 
modern French pictures; they are so fine that our one 
regret is that this group of splendid things is not a 
permanent one. When the tremendous Still-Life by 
Manet departs we shall still have the beautiful works 
by him that it has been our fortune to possess for 
nearly forty years. But we shall have nothing to re- 
place the later Renoirs that are here, the wonderful 
Degas, the Gauguins, the Van Gogh, the two Redons 
whose profound beauty becomes more magical each 
time we see them, and above all the “Portrait of a 
Sailor” by Cézanne. It is pre-eminent among these 
witnesses to the grandeur that men can still attain in 
our own period. The best hope for our museum is 
that it may so read the meaning of the classics as to 
be able to recognize and secure the great modern 
works in their own time, when we need them most. 
Only those whose judgment is ripe for this test can 
be said to have rounded out fully the intellectual 
achievement that art-training has to offer. 

Watter Pacu. 


MISCELLANY. 


Tue story is told of a well-known London editor who 
after working night and day on the obituary of Queen 
Victoria sank back in his chair and said to his wife, 
“Thank heaven, that’s done. What a life! She never did 
anything particularly exciting and never said anything of 
startling interest. It was smooth all the way through.” 
No editor said that of the Empress Eugénie, that remark- 
able woman who passed through the stress and turmoil 
of European politics during the period when the events 
which have overwhelmed Europe began to shape them- 
selves. She died in Spain, the country of her birth; the 
country about which France and Germany quarrelled in 
1870 when Germany favoured a Hohenzollern prince for 
the Spanish throne. The circle came full in her day; and 
if her faculties were as keen at the end as they were a 
decade or so ago she must have thought destiny shaped 
events to focus in many respects upon the end of her full 
life. During her long exile in England she lived at the 
very beautiful mansion built by Longmans, the publisher, 
at Farnborough. It was a really noble place, set like a 
crown upon a hill which overlooked the heath of Alder- 
shot. Many of the art-treasures which she and the Em- 
peror had gathered together in France were there. A 
sculpture-gallery of wonderful marbles extended almost 
the length of the house. It was there I saw her for the 
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first time. The great beauty of the Third Empire was 
then a distinguished lady advanced in years. Her hair 
was grey, her face exceedingly pale, but her fine eyes had 
lost little of the lustre of youth. They shone as brightly 
as those in the famous picture of her with her maids of 
honour, painted when she was Empress of the French. 


Ir is just as well to take people as one finds them, no mat- 
ter how deeply impressed one might be with the stories 
of their careers, for seldom one finds on acquaintance the 
celebrities of political and social life at all like the por- 
trait executed by the artists in scandal. The day 1 went 
to Farnborough my mind was full of the fairly well- 
known incidents connected with the career of the Empress, 
but in her presence I forgot all about them. She might 
have been this or that, and have done that thing or the 
other, but I really did not think about such matters when 
I was face to face with her and heard her talk about 
European affairs and the men with whom she had come 
in contact. She may have been pushful, vain, ambitious. 
Certainly she had made some achievements, she had risen, 
and there must have been some great strength of char- 
acter which enabled the woman to make so many enemies 
while she made so many friends. It is generally forgotten 
that her mother was Scotch; that may to some extent 
account for her tenacity of purpose. It is always inter- 
esting to meet people who have taken an active part in 
shaping great political events no matter how one regards 
their purpose and their method. It was my good fortune 
to be taken to see the Empress by her very dear friend 
Ethel Smyth, the composer of “Der Wald’ which was 
just about to be produced at the Royal Opera, Covent 
Garden. It was not, naturally, any curiosity on the Em- 
press’s part that brought us together that day, but rather 
a desire on the composer’s part to bring me in touch with 
the Empress in the hope that she might dissuade me from 
giving up an “artistic career” for the inartistic and stormy 
field of national politics. I was told the Empress was so 
wise that she would be sure to give me good advice. The 
thing was amusing, because some years later when Ethel 
Smyth joined Emmeline Pankhurst and become the com- 
poser of the militant-suffrage movement I had an oppor- 
tunity of reminding her of the vicissitudes of the artistic 
life, and how on a certain occasion she and an Empress 
had warned me seriously to leave politics alone. What 
the Empress thought of her protégée’s later enterprise I 
never knew, but the fact remains that Ethel Smyth really 
did much to make it possible for an ex-Empress of the 
French to record her vote in England. 


WHEN I recall the conversation that day at Farnborough 
Hill I am amazed at the long line of extraordinary polit- 
ical figures her death brings to an end. She was born 
before Napoleon died, and she saw the changes wrought 
by William I of Prussia, changes which his grandson, 
the ex-Kaiser, could not maintain; she was concerned 
directly and indirectly with all the great movements from 
the time of Cobden, Cavour, Garibaldi and Gambetta down 
to those of de Valera and Lenin. Every revolutionary 
movement for nearly a hundred years, from Fourier to 
Bakunin, from Marx to Ferdinand Lassalle, from Robert 
Owen to Trotzky, she witnessed and lived through. She 
came in touch with Palmerston, Gladstone, Disraeli and 
Salisbury. Stein, Metternich, Moltke, Bismarck directly 
affected the course of her imperial career; and yet’ she 
lived far into another generation, to whose minds these 
men are but historical memories. Her life was indeed a 
political kaleidoscope. How strange, how very unusual 
to find in one career such events linked together as the 
Duke of Wellington’s campaign in the Peninsular War, 
and Foch’s occupation of Frankfort with coloured troops! 


Tose of us who were interested in the political events of 
Europe a generation ago, will remember how the biog- 
raphers of the day laid stress upon the gaiety of the court 
of the Third Empire, and the great influence Eugénie 
exerted over the Emperor. Well, whatever truth there 


was in the estimate of the writers of that time as to the 
character of the Empress, it might be said that the fall 
of the Empire not only brought about a great political 
change in France and Europe, but that the Empress her- 
self changed, and that for long afterwards she lived the 
life of a recluse. Wisdom came with that fall. And in 
contrast to the ‘notion of her which was held I might 
relate a story I heard from her own lips. We had been 
discussing politics and the rise of the Labour party in 
England, when she said that she believed there would not 
be any need for so much of the political stress of the day 
if people would only have more faith in the good sense 
of the working-classes. She thought that they only needed 
to be trusted and given a chance to do well for them- 
selves. The Emperor and she had put this notion to the 
test shortly before the outbreak of the Franco-German 


War; and in order to test their notion thoroughly, they’ 


and their friends subscribed a fund of over 700,000 francs 
to be loaned in small amounts to poor peasants and art- 
isans who wished to make a start for themselves. A let- 
ter from the mayor or the parson was all that was neces- 
sary, and anyone bearing this voucher of character was 
considered an eligible person. The war brought the ex- 
periment suddenly to an end; but while it was in prog- 
ress, the Empress said, there had not been one bad debt. 
A unique experience! 


Firty years have passed since the fall of the Empire, and 
whatever her life was before that exciting and romantic 
passage across the English Channel when she sought 
refuge in Britain, it can not be denied that a total change 
took place in her character, and that she became a deeply 
admired and respected friend of the English people who 
knew her and her works. There is a man sojourning with 
us at present who will feel very sad at the loss of the 
Empress. Sir Thomas Lipton knew her well and she had 
great regard for him. On his steam yacht “Erin” she 
visited for the second time the Suez Canal, which she 
opened in 1869. I have heard her speak enthusiastically 
about him, and how she enjoyed his hospitality on the 
“Erin” when she took the trip to the Ceylon Tea Planta- 
tions. There was something in Sir Thomas’s life which 
attracted her and won her admiration. It seemed to her 
a splendid achievement for a man to rise from a begin- 
ning so lowly and reach an honoured place in the world 
of commerce, society and sport, and, as she said, “remain 
always a simple dignified man, full of good humour and 
rich sympathy.” It was his sense of sportsmanship, per- 
haps, that appealed to her most, just as it appealed to 
Edward VII. Her life was full, varied, unmonotonous. 
What a contrast to the life of Victoria, which ran as 
smooth as a mill-stream; and how strange that Eugénie 
should have outlived her. JoURNEYMAN. 


daa TH BARRE: 
DRAMATIC HISTORY REPEATS ITSELF. 


To one whose studies have led him into the field of 
Elizabethen drama there is no greater marvel than the 
sudden coming on of Shakespeare and his contempo- 
raries after the deadly succession of miracle-plays, 
moralities and chronicle-histories which had so long 
held the English stage. One asks oneself, how could 
dramas of such tedious stupidity have been listened 
to by any audience? It is not that the individual plays 
were so bad of their sort, it is the types which seem 
to us nowadays so impossible. I should have gone 
to my grave utterly incredulous that there was even 
a genuine dramatic interest in any such forms of art 
if I had not seen with my own eyes living audiences 
listening eagerly to a morality-play of contemporary 
authorship—if I had not myself shared in the interest 
which the play inspired. 

I saw this modern mystery-play not in Mexico, 
where it is oftenest produced, but in some small Mexi- 
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can churches in southern Texas. Many variants of 
this “Play of the Pastores,” as it is called, are given in 
these churches during the several days preceding 
Christmas, but they all, as far as I saw them, consist 
chiefly of a representation of the long journey of the 
Shepherds on their way to the holy manger to offer 
their adoration and their gifts to the infant Christ. 

These Mexican successors of the old trades-guild 
actors dress, like their prototypes, in the costume of 
their own time—i. e., in their Sunday best—and are 
distinguished as Galilean shepherds simply by each 
one carrying a shepherd’s crook. These crooks are 
gorgeously decorated with ribbons and _ coloured 
papers. The players carry knapsacks also—entirely 
modern knapsacks—for they would have you know 
that they are bent on a long journey. Up and down 
they march through the central aisle of the church, 
or through a cleared space before the church door. 
And as they march they chant—verse after verse of 
an interminable song—while their friends in the audi- 
ence stand about and wait for the comic or dramatic 
interludes which they know are sure to come. It is 
a picturesque throng which is gathered about this 
stageless setting of a plotless drama, and it is on quite 
as informal and intimate terms with the actors as any 
medizval audience could have been. 

But now we find the chant has stopped at last, and 
something is really happening. The shepherds must 
not be permitted to go and worship the infant Christ. 
Three gorgeous devils have appeared to frustrate the 
progress of the good men. These devils are Luzbel, 
Luzfer, and Satanas—(the names are all accented on 
the last syllable). The third of these is no Miltonic 
Satan, he is the humblest and shabbiest of the three, ap- 
parently more the servant than the equal of the other 
two. He and Luzfer are supplied with frightful card- 
board masks, such as might be bought from any toy- 
store. But Luzbel is different. Luzbel (whose name, I 
presume, is a combination of Lucifer and Beelzebub), 
is all that any devil could hope to be—at least in the 
way of tail and horns. Before him the shepherds 
shrink back in horror. To them it seems that they 
are lost. With hideous glee—for in spite of the ter- 
ror they inspire, these devils furnish also the comedy 
_ of the piece—Luzbel now advances upon the audience 
to right and left; and let me testify that it is a very 
natural impulse indeed, to draw sharply back at his 
approach! The children in the audience shriek with 
terror and delight, half knowing that it is all pretence 
but thrilling pleasantly with fear, just the same; and 
when this painted demon nearly captures some un- 
fortunate child, who—least of all the victim—can 
doubt the reality of hell? 

But rescue is close at hand. There comes slowly 
forward a medieval monk, bearing a crucifix before 
him. Who is so poor in spirit as to stickle over an 
anachronism like that when eternal salvation is at 
stake? The crucifix is flashed in the face of the ad- 
versary, who instantly slinks away abashed before its 
awful power. His fellows are put to flight with equal 
ease; indeed, on one occasion J remember the sud- 
denly vigorous monk would not let them go till they 
had all fallen down prostrate on the ground, utterly 
confused and terror-stricken, and glad enough to 
escape at last, in ignominious flight amid the hooting 
and the laughter of the audience. 

I need, perhaps, give no farther instance of how 
this simple theme of the Shepherds of Galilee going 
to worship the infant Jesus was thus made dramati- 
cally effective. One of the most interesting features 
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about it all as interpreting the essential vitality of the 
medieval miracle-play, was the sense of personal inti- 
macy the audience came to have with one or another 
of the shepherds as actual characters. Thus one of 
them was a lazy fellow and insisted on lying down. 
He was always tired, and it was too far to go. The 
other shepherds shook him roughly and urged him to 
go on; then they thought he must be ill. But the audi- 
ence, standing close by, knew better than this; they 
called aloud to him that he was a lazy, good-for-noth- 
ing scoundrel; and thus themselves shared in the very 
progress and action of the play. 

Here was no mere artistic interest, such as we feel 
in a character when our actors portray their parts well. 
Here, said the audience, is an indolent rascal who must 
be made to get up—and he is blocking the traffic—he 
ought to be on his way to Bethlehem with his friends. 
And when at last the shepherds came, after literally 
hours of such acting, to their goal—the altar of the 
church—it was as if we in the audience had made the 
march with them ourselves. We felt as though we 
were as well acquainted with those shepherds as if we 
had crossed the continent with them. There at the 
altar was a crude and realistic manger, with miniature 
oxen; there was Mary, gorgeously dressed—and hide- 
ously—with a long white bridal veil; there was the 
Christ-Child ready for the long-delayed act of wor- 
ship, all unconscious of the ghastly life-sized figure 
hanging on the cross above the altar. .. . Strange, that 
in these days so crude an appeal could come with such 
force—but in like manner did the miracle-plays appeal 
to our unwashed ancestors in the days before Marlowe 
and Shakespeare. 

Henry Davin Grey. 


BOOKS. 


THE WIZARDRY OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


Mr. Harotp SPenpdER has long been known as one of 
the British Prime Minister’s intimates, and he was un- 
doubtedly in a position to furnish us with some clues 
to the enigmatic and elusive personality of his friend. 
But in writing this volume’ he appears to have suspended 
his critical faculty and he presents us with three hundred 
and fifty pages of untempered adulation. True, there are 
flies in the ointment; the Marconi scandal, for instance; 
but Mr. Spender passes it by with a magnificent gesture, 
and other awkward incidents are explained away in a 
sweep of generous emotion. To Mr. Spender, the Prime 
Minister is a saint, compromised only by a negligible 
blemish or two. He has rarely been wrong, and when 
he has been wrong, he has been wrong (so to speak) on 
the right side. The book is pitched in a high dithy- 
rambic key which is too laboriously sustained to be con- 
vincing and at last becomes exasperating. The literary 
frills are, moreover, a trifle cheap and shabby. Twice 
Mr. Spender likens his hero to an earlier David, the 
singer of psalms; though curiously he misses the rather 
obvious reference to Saint David. He discovers a small 
rhetorical parallel between Mr: Lloyd George and Burke, 
and he quotes the most stereotyped tags from Blake, Burns 
and Matthew Arnold. Either the whole thing is the most 
flagrant and therefore self-defeating sort of pamphlet- 
eering or Mr. Spender’s once robust literary sense is 
suffering a sad decline. One hardly dares to think what 
has become of his sense of humour. 

We need much more data than are at present available 
for an adequate estimate of Mr. Lloyd George. It is a 
strange transit that has landed the erstwhile “demagogue,” 
the begetter of the Land Commission, and the author of 
the budget of 1909, in the leadership of what is virtually 


1“The Prime Minister.” Harold Spender. New York: George H. 
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the Tory party. Strange things do indeed happen in 
politics; and Joseph Chamberlain supplies another in- 
stance of the same kind of metamorphosis. The external 
history of Mr. Lloyd George’s passage to his present 
position is sufficiently well known, but after all, que 
diable allait-il faire dans cette galére? What psychological 
change has taken place in him that makes this strange 
location endurable to him? Mr. Spender tells us that 
he is where he is by the mere logic of the policy which 
he pursued during the war. Then he stood for unity, 
unity of political control, unity of military command; 
and the task of restoring the country to a peace footing 
requires the same unity. But this is surely to underestimate 
Mr. Lloyd George’s intelligence, for it is plain to all the 
rest of the world that the underlying difference of principle 
in post-bellum British politics is too deep and too acute 
to be silenced by maintaining a piebald government of 
Tories and humdrum Liberals. The plain truth is that 
the people whom Mr. Lloyd George is at present leading, 
stand in the main for privilege and the vested interests; 
and it is only the unspeakably dull and unimaginative 
leadership of the Labour party that enables them to re- 
jtain power at a time when popular opinion throughout 
the country is waiting to be mobilized for a decisive 
handling of the land and money monopolies. The para- 
dox of Mr. Lloyd George is that on the face of his pre- 
war record we should expect to find him leading the 
Labour party. But while it is never safe to prognosticate, 
we may hazard the guess that he will never occupy that 
particular position. Perhaps he does not want to do so; 
but in any case he is much too deeply distrusted by 
Labour to be welcome in its councils. 

Someone has said that Mr. Lloyd George just misses 
being a statesman. There is undoubtedly a radical lacuna 
in his equipment that more than anything else accounts for 
his singular political history. He started his political life 
with a great and sincere passion, and this he has to this 
day. His Welsh nationalism was undoubtedly a very 
real thing to him, as it was to most young Welshmen in 
those days. But deeper than this was his feeling for the 
poor, and his hot resentment of the wrongs that they 
suffered. He was, however, thinking chiefly of his own 
poor, Welsh peasant-poor, and his first fights were for 
them against the squires and the parsons who wronged 
them. This accounts for the fact that social reform has 
shaped itself in Mr. George’s mind as land-reform, and 
because his thought took this turn he has never altogether 
understood “Labour” or grasped the inwardness of the 
industrial problem. Yet this passion for the working 
poor he had; and it was a great and precious endowment 
for a young politician. But beyond this he had not, nor 
has he ever had, any intellectual anchorage. His training 
in English law gave him some understanding of the 
subtleties of law-making, an invaluable asset on the floor 
of the House of Commons. But a training in English law 
is the last thing in the world to give a man a coherent 
mind; and it is this quality of mental coherency that Mr. 
Lloyd George has lacked. He has never had a political 
philosophy of his own, no reasoned-out system of politi- 
cal convictions as a basis of political conduct. So little 
indeed has he thought out the implications of the liberal- 
isms he professed, that he imposed his Insurance Act upon 
an unwilling people by methods more Tory than Liberal. 
He has proved himself to be a past-master in the doubt- 
ful arts of opportunism. 

Mr. Spender speaks of Mr. Lloyd George’s genius for 
compromise. But a genius for compromise is after all 
a rather dubious quality. It may simply mean that a man 
has an agile mind without convictions. It would be silly 
to say that Mr. Lloyd George has no convictions; but 
it is simple truth to say that his convictions are in no 
real sense systematized and that consequently half their 
value is lost. Mr. George has undoubtedly the agile mind 
that is apt at finding a way out of a tight corner; but he 
has not the capacity to foresee just where the road will 
lead to. He is in his present impossible position because 
his genius for compromise and finding ways out of emer- 


gencies has zigzagged him into it. Mr. George, like the 
man who did not wait to hitch his wagon to a star, hitches 
it to anything that is going his way; and so long as he has 
a good locality-sense that is no doubt good tactics for a 
politician. But the statesman will nevertheless pay some 
attention to the star. Mr. George has been all along the 
victim to the lure of the short cut; and this is the more 
paradoxical inasmuch as he has never lost the religious 
idealism of the home of his boyhood. This idealism fre- 
quently finds its way into his perorations, but it seems to 
have curiously little to do with his political practice. 
There he seems only to see the next move out of check; 


‘but the short and easy way out of one morass may pres- 


ently land you in a worse. Mr. Lloyd George’s later poli- 
cal history is a sort of triumphal progress from one tight 
corner to another. Mr. Spender tells us that the Prime 
Minister carefully studied large-scale maps of the war,, 
but he does not appear ever to have studied a large-scale 
map of life. That is why so many of his settlements of 
industrial disputes have proved illusory, and there is no 
reason to suppose that the compromises which, according 


to Mr. Spender, his genius effected at Paris, possess any 


greater stability. : 

Half of Mr. Spender’s volume is devoted to the war 
and its sequel; but there is nothing like a judicial esti- 
mate of Mr. Lloyd George’s share in the conduct of the 
war and the making of peace. It is not to belittle Mr. 
Lloyd George’s achievement in the war to say that he 
has again and again laid himself open to justly severe 
criticism: and Mr. Spender is presuming too much on 
our credulity when he presents us with this picture of 
infallibility. That the prosecution of the war afforded 
the opportunity for the fullest possible exercise of Mr. 
George’s great abilities, that he laid hold of the oppor- 
tunity with both hands and did not spare himself, that his 
actual personal achievement was really colossal—all this is 
certainly true. But there are large questions still out- 
standing, relative to the political and diplomatic conduct 
of the war and the negotiations at Paris, concerning which 
a far more critical mind than Mr. Spender’s is called for 


.to pass judgment; and it is impossible to forget (what 
_Mr. Spender does’ not remind us of) that the election at 


the close ofthe war was won on the cries of “Hang the 
Kaiser!’ and “Make the Germans pay!”—a mean and 
shabby anti-climax. Perhaps the final verdict on the 
whole episode will be that while Mr. Lloyd George was 
a prime factor in winning the war, his electioneering 
tactics were no less a prime factor in losing the peace. 


RicHARD ROBERTS. 


A PANORAMA OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
Hap this book* been written when psychoanalysis was 
first discovered by Freud, much of the undue criticism 
which this subjejct has encountered would have been 
avoided. But why ask for the impossible? In the be- 
ginning Freud himself was somewhat startled at his dis- 
covery. The unconscious had never been explored. To 
analyze its contents required courage. The discoverer 
was obliged to face the vast role played by sex. He 
had to explain the transformations that took place and 
the adjustments that were made between the fantasy life 
of the unconscious and the life of reality. He had to 
reconcile innumerable discrepancies. He had to trace 
the symbolism that is taken as a cloak by the uncon- 
scious in order to render itself presentable to the con- 
scious everyday mind that faces the world: as the un- 
conscious could not appear on the surface of life in a 
state of nudity, the censor wove a presentable garment 
and with its many processes re-arranged and grouped 
the so-called grotesque contents of the naughty Uncon- 
scious. The more enterprising wove them into myths 
that went singing down the centuries, into the tales of 
fantasy, and beauty replaced the function of objects 
which filled the repressed mind content. Man used the 
implements fashioned by his nimble mind, little knowing 
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the psychological processes that entered into its me- 
chanism. These were some of the discoveries that Freud 
was obliged to make step by step. Now the discoverer 
has reached the point where he can take a long look 
backward. 

In this book Freud takes up with charming simplicity 
the apparently insignificant facts of every-day life and 
here begins his structure. Step by step he leads us along 
the pathway of the mental mechanisms in a manner we 
all can understand. He unravels the processes and traces 
them back into the Unconscious. He shows us how the 
emotional life of man is the dominant factor in our 
every-day reactions and how it is related to our thinking. 
The older psychologists noted the cause and effect of 
mental processes examined from the surface. The things 
they could not understand they considered insignificant. 
Considering how handicapped they were by their igno- 
rance of the Unconscious, they often arrived at many 
clever deductions.. With great skill they avoided what 
they did not understand. Man, they conceded, was a 
queer animal. 

When Freud uncovered the workings of the Uncon- 
scious he discovered that sex played an all-important 
part in its complex contents. This afforded the other 
psychologists an opportunity for labelling analysis as 
pornographic, and so for refusing to accept it. They 
were afraid of facing their own difficulties; they were too 
afraid of facing their own difficulties; they were too 
well satisfied with the methods they used; they were too 
fearful of casting aside the erroneous concepts which 
they had so laboriously acquired. Without stopping to 
inquire into the reasons for the attitude of the reaction- 
aries, Freud has taken up their objections one by one 
and met them fairly. Following the rule of Darwin, he 
has not attempted to brush them aside with a few blus- 
tering remarks; he has keenly analyzed the obstacles 
they have presented. 

In this work Freud is extremely tolerant and gives 
credit to his former co-workers, who have tried to turn 
his teachings into less practical channels. He shows 
how they have added to the cause of psychoanalysis by 
their contributions; especially is this true as regards 
Jung, to whom he gives credit for bridging the gap be- 
tween psychoanalysis and psychology. Many of the pio- 
neers of analysis, Jones, Pfister, Rank, Adler and Stekel in 
Europe, and Jelliffe, Brill, White and Kempf in America 
have contributed valuable material by broadening the ap- 
plication of Freud’s original teachings. Literature, an- 
thropology and the drama have had the searchlight of 
analysis turned upon them anda new interpretation has 
been offered for the works of man. Form the ground- 
work of the new psychology new structures have been 
reared, just as the work of Darwin and the material- 
istic conception of history have given us sound founda- 
tions for the structures of evolution and political econ- 
omy. Much of the study has been hastily done and some 
of the results are far from satisfactory. 

Freud first made his startling discovery from the study 
of pathological conditions, the neuroses, but in the un- 
raveling of the tangled skein it has been shown that his 
findings have a tremendous bearing on the problems of 
everyday life. By a concept of the factors at work we 
are given a better understanding of the cause of mental 
disorders and in the future we shall be able to remove 
many of the factors which go to create the neurosis. We 
shall be able to make the adjustments necessary in our 
complex social structure in a more intelligent fashion. 

In studying the dream, Freud has shown that the im- 
portant conflicts of our lives are translated into sym- 
bolized, condensed and displaced stories. By a study of 
the conscious background and by carefully working out 
the associations it is possible to interpret and so to 
bridge the gap between the crowded unconscious and the 
unsettled conscious mind. The dream is the working out 
of the fulfilment of the wish, even though on the sur- 
face it may not have this appearance. By applying the 
technique of analysis we are enabled to find out the pa- 
tient’s real feelings and thoughts. He can explain him- 


self to himself. Guesswork is eliminated and adjustments 
can be made by facing situations instead of repressing them 
in the unconscious. 

These are among the chief points discussed in the 
present work, which offers indeed, in an extremely at- 
tractive form, the material for a fundamental concep- 
tion of psychoanalysis. Freud has reached, if not the 
summit of the mountain, at least a lofty clearing whence 
he has been able to survey the long ascent. And he 
has cut a path by which others may easily follow him. 


GREGORY STRAGNELL. 


FACING THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 

Mr. Hersert J. SerrcmMann’s “The Negro Faces Amer- 
ica”* is the best general survey yet written on the Negro 
in the United States. In his introduction the author 
challenges “the shabby indifference with which the 
wrongs of coloured people are greeted,’ and his ten 
chapters are a swift and stirring account of America’s 
prejudice and of its effect upon the life of the American 
Negro to-day. The book contains much fresh material. 
It reviews the story of the Negro’s migration from the 
South, his improved economic condition, his labour and 
housing difficulties, difficulties that are behind such race 
riots as those in Washington, Chicago and Omaha. And 
it tells also of the Negro’s efforts at self-improvement in 
the South and of the attacks upon him, at Bogolusa, 
where white and coloured labour united and suffered to- 
gether, and in Phillips County, Arkansas, where an effort 
to escape from a condition of peonage led to a terrible 
massacre. This last episode, told in detail in the chap- 
ter entitled “The American Congo,” is the most dramatic 
story in the book. In another chapter the author dis- 
cusses “Social Equality and Sex,” and finally we have a 
picture of “The New Negro,” the youth of a race grap- 
pling bravely with fundamental social questions and 
realizing that “problems of race relations can and must 
be cleft vertically into the constituent problems of de- 
mocracy.” 

As we read of the handicaps under which the Negro 
labours, handicaps only comparable with those which 
suspected aliens suffer in war-time, we ask ourselves how 
such things are possible in a country living under demo- 
cratic institutions. Mr. Seligmann’s answer is that there 
is a persistent, unwearying effort to keep the Negro in a 
position of inferiority, and that this is rendered accept- 
able to a large portion of the American people by an 
equally persistent campaign of propaganda to prove his 
inferiority. 

To show how this belief is upheld by text and treatise 
and to puncture the theory of Anglo-Saxon superiority 
is the purpose of the entertaining chapter entitled “An- 
thropology and Myth.” Mr. Seligmann examines some of 
the theses written to prove that the Negro should be 
kept in his place and points to such incongruities as that 
the black man is a born idler who at the same time does 
all the hard work of the South. Another chapter, “The 
South’s Colour Psychosis,’ shows the difficulties in the 
way of a rational discussion of the Negro problem: 


The Southern white man puts certain questions beyond the 
bounds of discussion. If they are pressed he will fight rather 
than argue. What to many educated and cultivated persons 
of the North seems arguable and debatable, subject to crit- 
ical examination and referable to scientific observation, to 
the Southern white man is as sacred as religious dogma and 
is defended as passionately. 


This is the dogma that permeates the life of the South, 
holding it continually in a state of suspicion and terror 
that breaks out sporadically in lynchings and violence. 
The clever politician, appreciating the value of this dog- 
ma may confidently expect to win a seat in Congress if 
he is sufficiently coarse and vituperative against the 
Negro. The press, more than any other single force, 
continually fans the flame of race prejudice by grossly 
misrepresenting the facts. As Mr. Seligmann well says: 


1“The Negro Faces America.” New York: 
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“Misinformation is the product not necessarily of the ab- 
sence of truth but of a closed mind. Upon the nation’s 
life the closed mind of the South in matters pertaining to 
race has had a poisonous effect.” 

Mr. Seligmann, therefore, demands a scientific investi- 
gation of the Negro himself and of the whole Negro 
problem: 


The first step in an approach to the problems of race rela- 
tions will be a demand upon the part of United States 
citizens for information, exact information not only of the 
anthropologist but with regard to the treatment of coloured 
men and women by white men and women in the United 
States. When those facts are made known . . . American 
public opinion will demand a change amounting to a revo- 
lution. If such a demand is not made, antagonism between 
white and coloured people, played upon for political and 
chiefly economic and industrial purposes, bolstering in- 
efficiency, ignorance and Prussianism in the South, infecting 
the entire people with intolerance, will become one of many 
forces disintegrating any orderly progress of civilization. .. . 
Meanwhile the American Negro, disillusioned, newly emanci- 
pated from reliance upon any white saviour, stands ready 
to make his unique contribution to what may some time 
become American civilization. 
Mary WHITE OVINGTON. 


SHORTER NOTICES. 

“Tue Tour”* of Louis Couperus is all that could be expected 
from the mésalliance of a guide-book and a novel. Those 
who have no curiosity as to the running of a quadrireme 
or the bathing facilities of Alexandria in the time of Tiber- 
ius will not be able to follow young Publius Lucius Sabinus 
across the Mediterranean from Baie and down the Nile to 
Ethiopia. There is supposedly a story; Lucius is hunting for 
a grief-cure which he eventually finds. But although pass- 
ages of fictional interest reward the more frivolous-minded 
reader occasionally, and although there is a love scene toward 
the end, there is much Baedeker between. The flutes of 
passion never sound more than a note before the vocifer- 
ations of the guide cut in. These are not uninteresting, and 
in fact on the whole, decadent Egypt comes back rather pleas- 
ingly with its mosaic of ibises, sacred bulls, hetire slaves 
and oracles, and the slender story of Lucius and his Greek 
slave Cora perfumes the mausolea and the temples through 
which the party wanders. The work is unmistakably Coup- 
erus, delicate and suggestive, yet precise. It is inferior to 
such a colourful picture as Ibafiez’s “Sonnika,” however, which 
does more both for ancient Spain and ancient Athens than 
“The Tour” does for dead Egypt. It is easy to see why the 
book remained long in the original Dutch. It is to “Small 
Souls” and “Ecstacy” as Burns’s English poetry is to his 
Scottish. IDI Dale Be 


A BURNING sense of social injustice, a vivid realization of a 
few detached economic facts, a passionate zeal for reform, 
this is the equipment of many young liberals today who help 
to stir our discontent without directing it. Such inorganic 
radicalism is the spirit of our tendenz-fiction on economic 
themes. In “Mountain,’? Mr. Clement Wood, on a canvas 
crowded with strikes, mine-disasters, socialist meetings, and 
other militant events, tries to depict the social and economic 
problems of a Southern mining community: the clash of 
classes and of races, the clash of generations in the persons of 
Judson pere, vice-president of the mining corporation, and his 
socialistically wayward son, and the battle of the sexes in the 
loves of this same boy. Love, it may be said, Mr. Wood pre- 
sents more convincingly than economics. The social thesis of 
the book Mr. Wood has voiced abstractly in verse in his New- 
ark prize poem, “The Smithy of God,” and in “I See America 
Marching,” which together sum up in new terms a Tennysonian 
hope “that somehow good shall be the final goal of ill.” His 
abstractions, however. Mr. Wood embodies with only partial 
success as the result of a limited knowledge of actual life, per- 
haps, as well as of a limited philosophy. The characters of his 
story, never clearly realized, make sudden and inexplicable 
shifts of attitude to meet the necessities of a somewhat vaguely 
conceived plot, just as his social theories are strained to make 
destructive facts work toward constructive ends. Intensely 
aware of the beauty of his Southern uplands, Mr. Wood de- 
scribes with abundance of epithet and mystical phrase the 
natural background of his story. He intends “the mountain” 
to dominate the plot as it overshadows the town of Adams- 
ville, “brawn of the new South,” and the lives of men ana 


1“The Tour.” Louis Couperus. Translated from the Dutch by Alex- 
ander Teixeira de Mattos. New York: Dodd, Mead and Co. 
2“Mountain,’? Clement Wood. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co. 


women and little children involved in the process of extracting 
its ore. Yet at the end the reader sees the mountain neither 
as power nor as atmosphere. Similarly, for lack of the syn- 
thetic force which gives meaning to analytical detail, Mr. Wood 
loses the effect of reality in character and action, and in social 
purpose. Hi: logis 


In “Growing Up,”’* a lively account of juvenile manners and 
parental foibles, Mary Heaton Vorse writes a novel of “Amvcr- 
ican family-life of this generation.” Told from the maternal 
point of view, the tale presents a more or less deft but quite 
obvious mixture of pedagogy and feminism, in an ample solu- 
tion of juvenile prattle and misdemeanour. The whole, how- 
ever, is so well spiced with humour and sweetened with do- 
mestic sentiment that (to quote the publisher’s tribute) “the 
tired business man and the weary housewife will find a 
real release in reading it.’ So also will harassed mothers 
and fathers struggling similarly with scientific doubts as to 
the real distinction between fancy and fibbing, and the true 
relation between the spared rod and the spoiled child. Mrs. 
Vorse has been more successful than most of her forbears in 
the pedagogical romance. As a study of good and bad parents, 
of children brought up properly and otherwise, “Growing 
Up” is a great advance over “Sandford and Merton” for ex- 
ample, though sharing much of its sentiment, a sentiment de- 
rived from Rousseau wherein nature is rather uncritically 
glorified to the total disparagement of art. At times, indeed, 
modern psychology seems to have taught mothers like Alice 
Marcy merely the signs of what not to do; rarely providing a 
wholesome substitute for the forbidden disciplinary course. 
Hence in this story three preternaturally imaginative and un- 
trammelled children bring up their parents in American fashion, 
with considerable. pleasure to the reader who is comfortably 
remote from the concrete situation involved. 

As studies of childhood, Robert, “howling Sara,” and baby 
Jamie are often vivid and endearing, more real than the aver- 
age child in grown-up fiction. They suffer, however, as is 
customary from the laying on too thick of the pigments of 
temperament for the sake of pedagogical exposition. 

The best of the book is its plea for the child’s freedom 
from the tyranny of parental domination in things of the spirit. 
The struggle of Alice Marcy to understand her children is a 
protest not merely against the masculine authoritarianism of 
her husband and the old-fashioned assurance of her mother- 
in-law, but also against the long line of domestic autocrats reg- 
nant through the century of Theobald Pontifex, and scarcely 
dethroned to-day. Of this type are a great many mothers still, 
mothers, who, as Mrs. Vorse points out, 

Spend all their time making their children over into different kinds 
of persons from the sort they were born. This is hard on both of 
them, and the only thing that happens is that the child grows a 
shell to keep his mother out, and grows up inside it in peace, 
but not nearly as nice and big as if he hadn’t any shell—shells are 
cramping things at best. 

Pleasantly Mrs. Vorse illustrates in the person of Alice Marcy 
her theory that 

there are, however, a few mothers who are forever wondering what 
their children are really like. They wonder this so hard that they 
even stop talking about baths and going to bed so they can watch. 
These mothers are ever on the alert to catch some word or sign 
sent to them from the place where their children live, For, the 
moment parents are out.of the way, children’s talk is different; 
their very voices, their words, their looks, all change. 

Only she fails to realize, or atleast to suggest, that sometimes 
this intense maternal watchfulness may become merely a new 
maternal obsession, doing as much violence to the free spirit 


of the child as bodily restraint. Hy Sint. 


A REVIEWER’S NOTE-BOOK. 

THERE is something typical of American literature in the 
fiasco of Bret Harte’s career. Everyone remembers the 
story of that blazing fame of his, and how he came East 
in a royal progress, and how he “went to pieces” and van- 
ished across the sea in a yellow fog. He was thoroughly 
spoiled: that was the popular verdict. And the popular 
verdict was right. 


Tus popular verdict, to be sure, was based upon observa- 
tions of Bret Harte’s personal character. He was said to 
have been a very objectionable human being; and that is 
a view the critic has to accept with caution. Public opin- 
ion wishes to see in the citizen a certain combination of 
those qualities that enable the machinery of society to 
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run along smoothly in its familiar grooves: it therefore 
finds many persons objectionable who are quite the re- 
verse in the eyes of criticism. On the other hand, we 
who believe in literature are obliged also to believe that 
great writers are the best of men. Oh, they are often far 
from being the best of citizens, their acts are anti-social, 
and although they are good men they are anything but 
good boys. But good they are: they have energy, they 
love life, they love men, they serve the truth—what more 
could one ask? And so when one agrees with the popular 
yerdict that Bret Harte was spoiled, one means that he 
was spoiled as an artist. As for his personal character, 
it was simply a proof of this; for anti-social as it was, it 
was not at all anti-social as the characters of great artists 
are anti-social. Bret Harte’s character was merely an 
effect of which the cause is plainly evident in his books. 


Bret Harte wrote many books that no one reads now- 
adays. Who remembers those novels in which he vainly 
struggled with matter and could not conquer it? I have 
glanced at two or three of them in astonishment. Bret 
Harte was a competent writer; I do not recall in his work 
any offences against the laws of English composition. 
What I do recall—somewhat dimly—is an array of wooden 
images that refuse to move or breathe and that are man- 
handled by their creator in the desperate hope of making 
them behave like human beings. There, I fancy, is the 
secret of Bret Harte’s character. Reader, have you ever, 
lacking the capacity, attempted to write novels? Was it 
not a bad day for all the members of your household? 
The probability is, confess it, that you broke. on that day, 
as many of the Ten Commandments as you had time for 
and that you went to bed, in spirit if not in fact, a con- 
firmed drunkard, an enemy of all your friends, and as 
And suppose, now, that you had a 
great reputation to live up to, extravagant habits, and a 
bankrupt spirit; and that, lacking the capacity, you had 
to keep on writing novels all your life! 


Let us grant that something was amiss with Bret Harte 
from the outset; the fact is that, while he had achieved 
effects which were in a sense artistic, he had not de- 
veloped the consciousness of the artist. But I shall come 
back to this presently. Bret Harte was spoiled just as 
children are spoiled; and children are spoiled by 
being over-stimulated in certain directions before 
they have won control over themselves. Bret Harte 
came East like a potentate; everyone remembers 
the story, how the crowds met him at stations on the 
way, how the magazines turned to gold at his touch, 


~ how the great world flocked about him. That preposter- 


ous nineteenth century !—how it loved to kill its heroes 
with kindness! In a year, Bret Harte was as dry as a 
forgotten fountain. But he was not forgotten; and that 
was the tragedy. If he had developed the consciousness 
of the artist, he would have gone away and recollected 
himself; it may have been some dim sense of this that 
ultimately drove him abroad. But the fountain was in- 
vited to play; and Bret Harte, who had formed all the 
habits that commercial America expected him to form, 
the habits of a magnate, diligently worked the pumps in 
himself and churned up the best water he could. It grew 
muddier and muddier until it was all mud, and the more 
Bret Harte churned the more he strained himself. But 
why dwell on this unhappy theme? It is the story of 
half the writers in America. 


I, HAVE said that something was amiss with Bret Harte 
from the outset. What was it? A false notion of litera- 
ture, the fallacy that destroyed almost the whole of Bret 
Harte’s generation, the fallacy of “local colour.” Fal- 
lacious theories have been responsible for many a thor- 
oughly objectionable character. 


Mr. Hamirn Gartanp has told us in “A Son of the 
Middle Border” how he went to see Mr. Howells at the 
end of his novitiate in Boston, and how Mr. Howells 
gave him the following counsel: “Every genuinely 


American writer must deal with the life he knows best 
and for which he cares the most.’ This was the doctrine 
of the hour, it has remained indeed the characteristic 
doctrine of American literature to this day; and one can 
easily understand the enthusiasm with which writers have 
accepted it. For the America of the last age was a gold- 
mine—and one might well have imagined that the gold 
was real gold—for the writer. It was an unexplored con- 
tinent. Almost every state had its customs, its idiom, 
its peculiar cycle of tragedies and comedies. There were 
legends and traditions to draw upon: what an opportunity 
for lovers of the picturesque, of “human interest,” of 
“real life’! Bret Harte was only the first of a multitude 
of writers, each from a different state, whose eyes were 
suddenly opened to this vast city as it were where emer- 
alds and rubies and sapphires lay in every gutter; and 
one and all, with a singular avidity, they set to work 
gathering these jewels for literature. Bret Harte rubbed 
his eyes and awoke to California, Mr. Cable awoke to 
Louisiana, Mr. James Lane Allen to Kentucky, Miss 
Murfree to Tennessee, Mr. Tarkington to Indiana, Mr. 
Owen Wister to the plains, the New Englanders to their 
native villages, Mr. Joseph C. Lincoln to Cape Cod—but 
the list is endless. Jack London was not the only Klon- 
diker, they were all Klondikers; they were all bent on 
exploiting, for the glory of America, the astonishing 
bosom of the American continent. The gold-rush con- 
tinues to-day in the popular magazines, for all that the 
glory has fled; but in those days, I say, the movement 
had a philosophy. “Every genuinely American writer 
must deal with the life he knows best and for which he 
cares the most.” The philosophy was Mr. Howells’s, and 
Mr. Howells, who had taken all America for his province, 
who was intensely concerned for the glory of America, 
and who handled his local colour synthetically, was ‘the 
Generalissimo of the invading army. Bret Harte was the 
scout who had gone before; he had cut the trail into this 
world of local colour, he had thoroughly explored what 
writers ever since have called its “possibilities.” 


TuarT it was a fallacy, this notion, one might readily 
divine from the fact that, far from thriving on it, every 
writer of local colour has come to a sad end. They are 
like old horses in a treadmill, these weary geniuses who 
turn round and round seeking year after year to press a 
little fresh wheat out of the dry straw of the dialects and 
customs of their infancy. But why is it a fallacy? Be- 
cause, as everyone knows, in art the subject is of the least 
importance: what supremely matters is the spirit of the 
artist. Frank Norris has plenty of local colour, and so 
has Miss Cather, but local colour is not the essence of 
“The Octopus” or “My Antonia”; it is merely an ac- 
cessory of the subject that happens to serve the artist as 
a focus for his emotions. And this is true of the earliest 
work of many of the local-colour school: it is true of 
Bret Harte’s. But the law of spontaneity is the only 
law under which the creative spirit grows: to accept a 
subject one has not spontaneously chosen, to retain a 
subject when it has ceased to focus one’s emotions, is to 
come to a dead stop; and then the accessories become the 
centre of the picture. The man turns into a machine 
and the machine turns round and round, and the faster 
it turns, the more the dollars fly; for the public, as we 
know, has a warm affection for the same old thing. It 
is thus that we become “popular authors.” The wonder 
is that we do not become murderers as well. 


Anp this, in the dim past, is what happened to Bret 
Harte. He was so knowing about California that he 
knew nothing about life at all. . . . Local colour is a 
deadlier poison than Paris green. 


Tue Reviewer recommends the following recent books to 
the notice of readers of the Freeman: 

“Jewish Children,’ by Shalom Aleichem. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

“My Second County: France,” by Robert Dell. New York: 
John Lane Co. . 
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Presidential elections—! 


In 1884 the country rang with ‘‘plumed knight,’’ ‘‘Rum, 
Romanism and Rebellion,’’ and other slogans which excited 
America mightily. 


In 1896 we heard much about the ‘‘crown of thorns and cross 
of gold,’’ and none was so unlettered as not to be proficient in 
“Coin’s Financial School,’’ or too indifferent to march in a 
‘“‘oold standard ’’ or a ‘‘free-silver’’ torch-light parade. 


Every four years it was some other “‘burning’’ question. Our 
liberties were at stake; the future of the country was in jeopardy. 
We crowded great halls; we drank in perspiring oratory; we 
permitted ourselves to be profoundly stirred, and there was a 
button in every lapel. (And then we forgot.) 


Puck and Judge flourished. 


Tue day of cartoons and talk is gradually giving way to a morrow 
of facts and arguments. The children of those who marched 
and carried torches respond but sluggishly to political shouting, 
and point languidly to reports of slush-funds, to accounts of 
midnight meetings of self-appointed saviours, and, if they do not 
discuss the situation with disgust, they mention it lightly with 
amused disdain. 


We are beginning to use our brains. The country is ripe for 
consideration of fundamental questions and perceives the reasons 
for the quadrennial smoke-cloud, the oral barrage. It still 
suffers the farce to go on, but it reads the Freeman. ‘There 
is hope,’’ as a distinguished medicine-man once advertised 
widely. 


Haven’ you a friend to whom 52 weekly rays of hope would 
be the equivalent of a pillar of flame? Six dollars for a year of 
the FREEMAN may save his soul. 


EXPERIENCE proves that most people prefer buying periodicals to subscribing for them. Co- 
operation on the newsdealer’s part is essential to effective distribution. _ Anybody who sells 
newspapers and magazines can supply the FREEMAN without difficulty. Single copies cost 15 cents. 


But how much simpler it is to have the postman 
deliver it to you weekly. A subscription insures 
a complete file. Use this form. 


Tue Freeman, Inc., B. W. Huebsch, President, 32 West 58th street, New York City. 


I enclose $1.00 to test THz FreEmMaAN for ten weeks. 
I enclose $3.00* to pay for THE Freeman for 26 weeks. 
I enclose $6.00¢ to pay for THe Freeman for 52 weeks. 
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